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THE LAST AMERICAN BATTLE 
Aion EK. Sheldon 


Some day a great American painter or sculptor will 
make a master American picture depicting with histor- 
ical accuracy the last battie on this continent between 
hostile Indian tribes; the battle of the Pawnee and Sioux 
in Massacre Canyon, August 5, 1873. 

Kuropean artists have pictured the battles between 
barbarians and Romans—decisive battles marking the 
rise and fall of the Roman Empire. These works sym- 
bolize two great stages of human development and con- 
flict—the Barbarian Age and the Age of Culture. They 
interpret for man his own past life upon this planet and 
prophesy for him the great changes of the future. 

The artist who portrays this last battle between Am- 
erican Indian tribes must, as a master artist, portray, not 
the differences between the hostile Indians who met up- 
on this battle field, for there was no wide difference be- 
tween these tribes; he must portray in face and feature 
and pose and garment and trappings the souls of aborig- 
inal men. That mind and soul of primitive man which 
arose out of his intimate and lonely life with earth and 
sky and nature He must recognize and record the enor- 
mous gulf which separates men of their life from the 
mind and life of men who have inherited thousands of 
years of slowly growing culture conveyed by books, 
molded by drill and discipline of daily servitude to ma- 
chines and manners. 

The materials for the master work of American art 
are rapidly disappearing. The customs, beliefs, arts, and 
inner life of these aborigines are passing. Preservation 
of the records of aboriginal life by historical institutions 
increases in importance. 

Nebraska has the distinction of possessing the last 
battle field between rival American Indians, marked by 
a splendid monument; and a literature accurately reflect- 
ing Indian life and the Indian soul. Here assembled is 
the most complete literary and pictorial data upon this 
event which is possible at the present time. 














A. C. Shallenberger 


THE LAST PAWNEE-SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE 
AND BUFFALO HUNT 


Address by Congressman A. C. Shallenberger at the 
Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety, January 7, 1930. 


I know you are all really here to listen to our most 
distinguished guest, Mr. Borglum, but I was fortunate 
enough to secure an appropriation from the Federal 
Congress to build a monument to commemorate this In- 
dian Battle—the last battle ever fought on American 
soil between the Indian tribes, an outstanding event 
in the history of our state. Nebraska is, therefore, 
the one state in which such a monument could be 
erected. So I told Sheldon, our very efficient secretary, 
not so very long ago the story of securing this appro- 
priation and he has asked me to pass it along to 
the Historical Society, its members and friends. This 
I am glad to do because of the fact. that I think pointing 
out to Nebraska that our state has come to the stage in its 
history that we have got the background in historical 
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events that we should begin to commemorate some of 
these historical events on the written page, on the can- 
vas and in sculpture, both bronze and marble; and 
especially by works such as Mr. Borglum is perpetuat- 
ing. 

So I am going to tell you briefly of an event that 
is worthy of such commemoration. It is a story that is 
rather unique, that has plenty of color to it and all 
around worthy of our attention. The location is in the 
Republican Valley in the southwestern portion of the 
state. That is a very beautiful valley. The Republican 
River comes in from the Colorado line and stretches for 
nearly 250 miles eastward through the southern tier of 
counties in Nebraska. It runs so straight that at no time 
does it get outside of that south line of counties. I admit 
I must object some to its name, but nevertheless I have 
lived there for a long while, in a sort of a non-partisan 
way and that speaks pretty well for the region when a 
democrat can live forty years in a valley, on a river, with 
a republican name. 

Our story goes back to 1870 and locates in a region 
that has not always been considered a most beautiful 
point. I remember in 1894 when they lost all signs of 
crops here. I was running a little bank at Alma then. 
I remember one man who borrowed some money of me 
had a friend up near Beaver City, so he started up 
the branch toward Orleans to see if he could locate him. 
They only ran a slow freight train three times a week 
up there then. It was a hot afternoon and they began 
to talk about one thing and another and a lady in this 
party began to complain about the Republican Valley, 
for she had just been down to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
but no one could believe it would rain down there. We 
had not had any rain for a month; but finally they began 
to talk about what a wonderful country this was, but 
she said she believed the Burlington railroad ought to 
be required to put up a sign on the line at Orleans, and 
on that sign the legend Dante said he saw over the door 
of Hell, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here.’’ 

But it was not quite that bad. There are many 
bright pages in the history of this region. The Repub- 
lican Valley from 1850 to 1870 was the greatest hunting 
ground in America. Some of the greatest hunters 
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roamed through that region. Doc Carver,' the greatest 
marksman in the country, killed many buffalo there. He 
often told me that it was the greatest hunting ground of 
that time. He came out of the Republican Valley and 
beat all the great shooters in this country, then went to 
Great Britain, from there to Monte Carlo and Vienna 
and outshot everyone there and finally to St. Peters- 
burg where he challenged and defeated the greatest 
shooters in the world. 

To illustrate to you what a wonderful hunting ground 
this was, Carver told me that in 1870 he rode from the 
mouth of the Beaver, where it runs into the Republican, 
up the valley as far as Cambridge, where he and Texas 
Jack had a trapping camp and he claimed he saw at 
least 500,000 buffalo in that thirty mile journey. 

There were countless herds of buffalo in and around 
the Republican Valley. The grass was wonderful there 
and it attracted the buffalo into the valley—later, it be- 
‘ame a wonderful hunting ground and the great hunters 
“ame from the east and the west to kill buffalo in the 
valley. 

In 1872, one of the greatest buffalo hunts oceurred in 
the Republican Valley. Our country was trying to im- 
prove its relations with the Russian people, who had 
been our friends during the Civil War. So in 1872 the 
Grand Duke Alexis, who was a brother of the Czar, and 
a great hunter, expressed a desire to come over here and 
kill buffalo. General Sheridan, Comander-in-chief of our 
Army, was assigned to welcome him. He delegated the 
task of entertainment to General Custer, of the 7th Cav- 
alry, who so heroically met his death in 1876. They out- 
fitted for the hunt at Fort McPherson on the Platte, 
where buffalo hunters generally established headquart- 
ers, and there they organized the expedition. Bill 
Cody, chief of scouts, not yet known as Buffalo Bill,? but 
already known to the army as the greatest of scouts, 


1W. F. Carver was hunting and trapping in the Republican Valley 
(in what are now Chase and Hayes Counties) from about 1868-1869 
to 1876. See Vol. X, No. 4 of this Magazine for story of the life of 
Carver. ‘ . 

2Cody had already received the name, “Buffalo Bill”. He came to 
be called this during the period 1867-1868, when he was killing buffalo 
under contract for the Kansas Pacific construction gangs. 
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came in and took charge. General Jack Hayes* and other 
army officers joined in. A troop of the 7th Cavalry* was 
brought in and went along to protect the party from any 
danger from Indians. Cody had arranged for the 
Grand Duke and his party to be joined by 300 Brule 
Sioux Indians; with Spotted Tail, Chief of that tribe at 
their head. 

Spotted Tail was put in charge of the Indians and 
proceeded to show the Grand Duke how the Indians 
went about it to kill buffalo. They camped northwest of 
McCook on the Willow. After two or three days of hunt- 
ing, the Grand Duke was shown an Indian buffalo hunt. 
In the morning the 300 Indians all lined up, stripped 
and ready for the hunt. No Indian was allowed to shoot 
until every man was ready and had an equal chance. The 
Indian hunted buffalo for meat, not for fun. When 
the hunt began every man was given an equal chance for 
his buffalo. Cody had told the Grand Duke he wanted 
him especially to watch Two-Spear,® a sub-chief of the 
Brule Sioux, the most famous buffalo killer of the Sioux 
nation. He was the hunting hero of his time and tribe. 
Later he fought in the Massacre Canyon battle. Two- 
Spear knew the eyes of the royal Russian were on him. 
So when the run started, Two-Spear picked out the big- 
gest bull in the herd and let loose an arrow with such 

3The only General Hays listed in Army Registers is a William 
Hays, Brigadier General of Volunteers, a Major in the 5th Artillery 
in 1872. Or this may have been Lieutenant Edward M. Hayes of 
the 5th Cavalry. 
—Army Register for January, 1873. 
4Judge Paine quotes contemporary newspaper accounts which 
would indicate that the troopers belonged to Companies E and K 
of the 2nd Cavalry. 
—Bayard H. Paine, Pioneers, Indians 
and Buffaloes. 1935, pages 171-176 
5Judge Paine’s account of the Grand Duke Alexis Hunt refers to 
this Brule as Two Lance. 

“The second day of the hunt Chief Spotted Tail asked per- 
mission for one of his Chiefs, named Two Lance, to give the 
duke an exhibition of how he could shoot an arrow entirely 
through the body of one of the large buffalo, so then several 
of them accompanied Chief Spotted Tail and to the profound as- 
tonishment of all, Chief Two Lance shot an arrow which 
passed entirely through the body of a running buffalo, and 
this arrow was given to Duke Alexis as a memento of Chief 
Two Lance’s skill and power.” 

—Bayard H. Paine, Pioneers, Indians 
and Buffaloes, 1935, page 167. 
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terrific force it instantly pierced the creature through 
the heart, The bull fell dead in his tracks. Drawing out 
the arrow that had pierced the buffalo, Cody presented it 
to the Grand Duke as a memorial of the hunt. 


I was invited in Washington once to make a little 
speech before a group of Congressmen and Senators. I 
filled a date for a man who had failed to appear. They 
said I could talk about any subject I might choose, so 
among other things I told them the story of Two-Spear 
killing the buffalo bull. Later Mr. Chandler, a very dis- 
tinguished lawyer from New York and Paris, said, 
‘‘Shallenberger, that was the very best speech I ever 
heard you make. The only thing I can’t accept is that 
part about the Sioux Chief shooting the arrow clear 
through the body of that buffalo bull.’’ I told him if 
he didn’t want to accept my word or that of Bill Cody, 
he could go over to the Kremlin in Russia and see the ar- 
row. It is on exhibition there. Next day a distinguished 
Congressman from Illinois, said to me, ‘‘I can’t get my 
boy to forget that buffalo story, all he wants to talk 
about is the way that Indian, Two-Spear, shot the ar- 
row through the buffalo bull.’’ Later, I happened to 
meet Mr. Treadway of Massachusetts. He came up and 
said, ‘‘Shallenberger, they tell me about some remark- 
able speech you made the other day.’’ I was quite 
puffed up with the thought that my speech had made 
such an impression. I said, ‘‘What speech do you 
mean!’’ ‘‘Oh, the speech where you told them how Two- 
Spear, the Sioux warrior, shot the arrow through the 
buffalo bull.’’ 


I saw from the remarks of all of these men of the 
East that we had an historical background out here that 
had a national appeal. This gave me an idea that we 
might be able to secure an appropriation to commem- 
orate these historical events. I introduced a bill to erect 
a monument to perpetuate the story of the last battle 
between the Pawnee and the Sioux, that took place in 
1873. It was fought about twenty miles from where 
the Grand Duke Alexis had hunted buffalo in 1872. 
This battle of 1873 was a very memorable occasion. 

The Pawnees were peculiarly a Nebraska tribe of 
Indians. They claimed the Nebraska country as their 
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own. There were three tribes or clans of Pawnee,® the 
Loup Pawnee or the Wolf Pawnee, on the north, the 
Grand Pawnee living in the Platte Valley, and the Re- 
publican Pawnee on the Republican River. When 
Zebulon Pike first came to the western country, down 
near Red Cloud, he discovered the Pawnee there. This 
region was then claimed by Spain. A troop of soldiers 
occupied it.’ Near Red Cloud was a village of the Paw- 
nee which Pike called the Pawnee Republic® and Repub- 
lican Pawnee became accepted as the proper name for 
that clan. When the Pawnee went into battle, the Loup 
Pawnee fought on the right. The center was held by the 
Grand Pawnee. The left was always assigned to the Re- 
publican Pawnee. When the Pawnee held this annual 
tribal hunt to kill buffalo they hunted in this same for- 
mation. The buffalo were largely in the western part of 
the state, so when the tribes jointly moved out on a hunt- 
ing expedition they moved to the west, the Loup Paw- 
nee on the north, the Grand Pawnee in the center, and 
the Republican Pawnee to the left or to the south side of 
the buffalo country. 


The Pawnee in 1873 were on a reservation in Nance 
County, but they had reserved the right to hold their 
annual buffalo hunt in the Republican Valley. So in 1873 
it was arranged with the Government Agent’ for them 
to start early in July for the Republican Valley. The 
government selected a white man by the name of 





6The Pawnee were divided into four distinct bands; Chaui or 
Grand, Skidi or Wolf (Loup), Kitkehahki or Republican, Pitahaue- 
rat or Tapage. 

7The Spanish troops were not in permanent occupation. Earlier 
in the same year, 1806, a troop of Spanish cavalry under Malgares 
visited the Pawnee to open trade with them. See Vol. X, No. 3 of 
this Magazine. 

8Pike did not name this band. He called them by the name by 
which thev were known among the French traders, “Pawnee Re- 
public” or “Republiques.” 

“It is supposed that the band was named by early French fur 
traders and so named because of some fancied resemblance in 
their form of government to that of a republic.” 

—A. E. Sheldon, Nebraska The Land and 
the People, p. 96-97. 
This was before 1804. See Lewis and Clark table of Indian in- 
formation, p. 196, Vol. X, No. 3, Nebraska History Magazine. 


9William Burgess, a Quaker, was agent at Genoa. 
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Williamson, who went with them.'® I have talked to 
him twice about this last buffalo hunt of the Pawnee 
tribe. He told in detail about the start up the valley. 
They came to where Lexington now is, then called Plum 
Creek, and turned south over into the Republican Valley. 
When they reached the Republican they began to find 
buffalo and to kill them. The tribe sent its scouts to 
locate the buffalo. When an Indian hunter killed a 
buffalo he would dismount from his horse, sit down, 
smoke a pipe and enjoy himself. In the meanwhile the 
women and children came up and skinned the buffalo 
and prepared the meat. They hunted up the valley of 
the Republican to the mouth of the Sappa near Orleans. 
When they got up in that vicinity, Williamson said they 
turned off up the Beaver. They had a thousand horses 
and ponies in the caravan; six hundred young men of the 
tribe and enough of the women and children to do the 
work and skin and dress the animals they killed.1! They 
turned north from the Beaver Valley going back to the 
Republican and on the fifth day of August they reached 
a point near where the town of Trenton is located and 
now known as Massacre Canyon. 


The day before the battle the Indians camped on the 
north bank of the river. That night, two white men came 
riding down the valley and told them that a great war 
party of Sioux were headed that way. Sky Chief, who 
was in command, called in all of his sub-chiefs for ecoun- 
cil. He said, ‘‘These white men are trying to scare us, 
they want the buffalo for themselves.’’ The sub-chiefs 
agreed. ‘‘We will not leave here.’’ Sky Chief declared, 
‘‘If the Sioux come my young men can take care of 
them.’’ 


The next morning they started hunting and came to 
the canyon which is several hundred feet wide where it 
opens on to the valley. As they emerged from this can- 
yon and came out upon the open plain, they found it 
109John W. Williamson, in his pamphlet, The Battle of Massacre 
Canyon, says that trail agents accompanied the Indians to keep them 
from molesting the settlers and to keep them in the assigned hunting 
territory. Williamson says he did not apply for the place—that the 
Indians asked for his appointment. 

‘ 
11The report of Williamson to Burgess states that 250 men, 100 
women, and 50 children, 400 in all, went on this hunt. 

















Sky Chief Monument 
Cambridge 


covered with buffalo and immediately began to shoot 
them down. They were making an immense kill, and 
were bringing up the women and children to prepare 
the spoils of the hunt, when the Sioux swept down upon 
them. Without time to gather the women and children 
into a position of safety, the Pawnee warriors rallied for 
battle. As near as can be learned, more than 1200 Sioux 
warriors charged the band of buffalo hunters that tried 
to stop them at the head of the canyon and the Sioux 
about wiped out the band of Pawnee warriors. A white 
man™ had started out with the Sioux, but they had sent 
him back, so when the Sioux attacked there was no white 
man with them. 

The Pawnee warriors valiantly stood their ground 
and gave valiant battle. They fought like Leonidas at 
Thermopylae. Every warrior went bravely to his death. 
Sky Chief fell early in battle. Many women were also 
slain. The Sioux soon overcame the remainder. Those 


12Antoine Janis, brother of Nick Janis. 


—139— 
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who remained, largely old men, women, and children, 
fled down the valley of the Republican. Then a miracle 
saved the remnant of the Pawnee. About a mile or so 
from where the Pawnee had withstood the onslaught of 
the Sioux another army was forming for battle. The 
Sioux had gathered up their plunder and captives, when 
suddenly bugles began to sound down the Republican 
Valley. Troops of U. 8S. Cavalry, from Fort McPherson, 
were coming up the valley. As soon as the Sioux saw 
the dreaded 7th Cavalry deployed in battle formation 
they murdered those they had captured, except seven- 
teen or eighteen Pawnee children whom they carried 
off with them. 


What had happened was a man had reported to Fort 
McPherson that a war party of Sioux was loose and look- 
ing for trouble. By order of the United States Govern- 
ment the Sioux had been instructed not to come south of 
the Platte River to hunt. The Pawnee were not to hunt 
north of the river. When word came to Fort McPherson 
that a Sioux war party was south of the river, troops 
were sent to the Republican in the hope of stopping any 
fight that might ensue if the Sioux and Pawnee found 
each other. They got there an hour too late to save the 
slaughter of the Pawnee. 


The Pawnee had fled to the south side of the river. 
An army officer called to the Pawnee to come across and 
tell him what the trouble was, but no Pawnee would 
cross the river. The officer then rode through the river 
to find out what the trouble was. They gathered the 
remnant of the Pawnee together and tried to get them 
to go back and face the Sioux. But there was no fight 
left in the Pawnee nation. They eventually moved down 
on the south side of the Republican—what was left of 
them, and set up their wailing and mourning camp about 
where Indianola now is. Williamson escaped and lived 
to tell the story of the fight and the flight of the Paw- 
nee. As Williamson was making his escape down the 
canyon he saw a little Indian girl six or seven years old 
beside her fallen mother. The little girl came running 

133rd Cavalry. Companies B, F, I, K, and M of the 3rd Cavalry 


were stationed at Fort McPherson in August. 
‘ —Report, Secretary of War 1872-1873. 
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MASSACRE CANYON FIGHT AUGUST 5, 1873. 


Various Reports of Number of Indians Killed. 


Authority and Date 


J. W. Williamson, August 


12, 1873. Written report 
to Wm. Burgess, Pawnee 
Agent; in file of Comm. 


of Ind. Affairs. 

J. W. Williamson, 1922, in 
Trenton Leader, and in 
pamphlet. 








(Pawnee Agent) Annual 
Report in Report, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, 
1873, page 193-4. 


(12 wounded improving, 11 prisoners 
returned, some children yet missing) 


Barclay White, Sept. 29, 
1873 (Supt. Northern Agen- 
cy). Annual Report in Re- 
port, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, 1873, page 186. 


William pa Taylor, 1911. 


Nebraska State Historical 
Society Publications, Vol. 
XVI, page 165. (Helped 


bury bodies about August 
24th, 1873) 


William H. Berger, Aug. 
10, 1873. Letter in Histor- 
ical Society Publications, 
Vol. XIX, page 52-53. 


Pawnee Killed 
56 known dead. 
W ounded, miss- 


ing or captured 
about 100. 


Loss in battle 
was 156 
20 men 


39 women 
10 children 


69 killed 


20 men 
39 women 
10 children 


69 killed 


(11 wounded severely, 11 captured, returned) 


65 buried in one 
grave, several 
wounded died on 
way home; not 
over 100 all 
told were killed. 


Hard to tell, 
estimates 120. 


Sioux Killed 
Reliable 


evidence 
shows only 
3 or 4 


Loss 50. (says 
he is quoting 
Nick Gains*) 


Number ot 
Sioux killed, 
6. From 
reliable 
evidence. 





Stephen F. Estes, Brule 
Sioux Sub-agent, Aug. 6, 
1873. Letter in file of 
Comm. of Ind. Affairs. 


Antoine Janis, Oglala Sioux 
Sub-agent, Aug. 5, 1873. 
Letter in file of Comm. of 
Ind. Affairs. 


Nearly 100 


between 50 


and 118 


1 killed, 2 
or 3 mortally 
wounded. 


none killed 


2 wounded. 





Eagleman (Indian living 
four miles south of Rose- 
bud Agency), May 23, 1930. 
Letter from F. A. Coe, 
Supt. at Rosebud in Hist. 
Soc. Files. 








*Nick Janis (or Antoine Janis 


killed would 


not exceed 75 


?) 


none killed 
several 
wounded. 
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along holding up her hands for help. He rode beside her 
and reached for her hands. Just as he attempted to 
raise her she must have caught her feet in the grass and 
fell and he lost her. He could not stop. A few days later 
he went over to Plum Creek to notify the agent at Omaha 
and told him of the disaster. The U. S. Officer told him 
to go back and see what he could find out and to bury 
the dead. Williamson went back and found 156 dead 
Pawnee. The little girl was one of them. 

It is not known how many Sioux lost their lives but 
such count as there was showed that their loss was light 
compared to the Pawnee. In the first half hour of fight- 
ing there were three or four hundred brave Pawnee who 
went down fighting to the last, so many Sioux must also 
have fallen. The best estimate would indicate there 
must have been two hundred or more Indians killed in 
the battle.* There were probably as many more 
wounded as were killed. So in the struggle there must 
have been not less than four hundred or five hundred 
killed and wounded, women, children, and fighting men. 
About two thousand Indians took part in the battle. The 
loss was so great because the contest was between savage 
peoples, who in fight killed every victim of their fury. 
The story of the massacre and struggle on the 5th day 
of August, 1873, stands out as the history of the last 
battle fought between Indian tribes in America; the last 
combat of the Pawnee and the Sioux people. 

So, in every way, this battle marks an epic period in 
the history of Nebraska, and of the Nation. When I 
introduced in Congress a bill for this monument, I felt 
it was to commemorate an important and historical 
event. I felt that if I could get a chance to tell the proper 
committee in Congress the story of the buffalo and the 
Indian battle it would be helpful in getting an appropri- 
ation. I had introduced this bill several times, but never 
got so far as to get a committee hearing. It was referred 
to the Committee on Libraries. That committee is a 
minor committee made up largely of members from older 
states. Its chairman was Mr. Luce of Massachusetts, a 
famous historian and parliamentarian. Mr. Luce never 
gave me very much encouragement. Major Bulwinkle, a 








5 
144See accompanying chart of casualties from several sources 
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member of that committee, was from North Carolina. He 
had been a soldier in the late war. I asked him for a 
hearing. He got me in with five or six others who had 
bills referred to this committee, bills that asked for 
memorials of events in the Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1812, or the Civil War. 

When my turn came I began to tell of the Battle in 
the Canyon on the Republican. I saw that even Mr. 
Luce of Massachusetts was interested. Veteran members 
sat forward on the edges of their seats and showed in- 
tense interest. They began to see the fight and feel it. I 
saw I was making an impression and telling them of 
something they had never heard before. I told them the 
little story about Two-Spear, the buffalo killer, and I 
remember how it excited them as I told of the arrow that 
he shot clear through the bull buffalo. When I had fin- 
ished Major Bulwinkle said if I would agree to tell the 
story to the House of Representatives that I had told 
them that afternoon, about the buffalo hunt of the Grand 
Duke Alexis and the Indian battle he would favor voting 
the bill out. 

I told him, ‘‘ Bulwinkle, you know I would never get 
a chance to make that speech in Congress. The bill will 
have to come up under the unanimous consent rule. 
There will be no time for a speech.’’ When a bill is re- 
ported out by a committee under the unanimous consent 
rule, if one member objects it fails. Very rarely does 
anybody make a speech upon such a report. 

The bill was reported favorably by the committee. 
Then the time came for consideration by the House. 
The event I was trying to commemorate was something 
unique in American history. The buffalo and the Indian 
warrior are gone forever. In the Republican Valley we 
would erect a monument and commemorate them both. 
The bill passed the House. It went to the Senate. I went 
to Senator Howell. He took charge of the bill in the 
Senate. It passed the Senate with the amendment that 
the cost of the site and the care of it should be without 
cost to the Federal Government. 

I felt sure that the people of Western Nebraska 
would take care of it. I knew the old-time people of 
Nebraska would never permit a monument of that kind 
to be neglected. When the amended bill came from the 
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Senate, Mr. Nicholas Longworth recognized the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and Mr. Luce moved to take the 
bill from the table and it passed unanimously. Mr. Cramp- 
ton had insisted we put an amendment in that bill that the 
eost and care should be without cost to the national 
government and the people of Nebraska should care for 
that and I told him that would be done and it would 
not cost the Federal Government anything to perpetu- 
ally maintain it after it was built. This bill was then 
passed with an appropriation of $7500.00. 

That isn’t enough to build the monument. I want 
enough to build a monument that the world will remem- 
ber. I would like to erect a Statue that will symbolize 
the Indian in combat—the figure of Two-Spear on a 
horse, representing the Brule Sioux, and fighting with 
him the Pawnee, Sky Chief, going down to death to 
protect his people. 

We have the man right here who can make this 
monument. He is here on this platform.’ 

I just want to have a part in the erection of the two 
statues, the one on the Capitol grounds of Abraham 
Lincoln, the appropriation for which was put through 
while I was Governor, and the other is the one I am 
speaking of tonight. The well known art lover, Frank 
M. Hall, came to me and said he had tried with two or 
three Governors to secure an appropriation for a Lincoln 
Statue and had failed each time. The people had given 
me a friendly legislature. | got an appropriation for 
ten thousand dollars for the Lincoln Monument. I do not 
like the way you have put those unsightly things around 
it. They can be taken away when the beautiful Capitol 
is finished and then the Statue can be placed where it 
can have a proper setting. Mr. Hall had his man picked 
out to design the Lincoln Statue. He had chosen Daniel 
Chester French. 

I was ex-officio a member of that Commission and 
when it came to vote there was one vote cast for Gutzon 
Borglum. I voted for Mr. Borglum because I knew he 
was a great artist. In the Capitol at Washington, there 


15Gutzon Borglum. The construction of this monument was ar- 
ranged through government bids. Insufficient funds made it im- 
possible for Borglum to secure the contract. R. P. Colling of Indian- 
ola, Nebraska, made the Trenton shaft. 
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is a great marble head of Lincoln. It is the head of a 
young Lincoln, clean shaven; a smooth face. It is the 
only marble portrait I have ever seen that seems to live. 
To me all other marble monuments lack life. It is won- 
derful. I am proud to be on the platform with the man 
who made it. 

Mr. Borglum is a Nebraska product. Though not 
born here, we feel in a certain sense he is of Nebraska. 
I would like him to make the monument to be placed at 
Massacre Canyon. While the Lincoln Monument was 
under consideration, Mr. Borglum came out to visit his 
Nebraska relatives. He came to the house where I was 
living while I was Governor. He knocked at my door; | 
opened it and there stood Mr. Borglum. He told me he 
had come from Philadelphia and he had learned that I 
had voted for him and he came over to thank me for it. 

Mr. Hall was a great patron of Art. He picked a 
great sculptor to make your Lincoln. It is the first 
statue of Lincoln that Daniel Chester French made. 
The last one is in the great Mausoleum on the Potomae 
at Washington. It cost ten million dollars; yours cost 
ten thousand. Mr. Hall chose wisely when he made his 
selection. 

This monument we propose will be located, on the 
D. L. D. Highway and the Golden Rod Highway which 
runs through the south part of the State. We will put 
this monument in a place where the World can see it. 
We will build a monument we will be proud of and for 
the admiration and benefit of future generations. 

This is the thing I want you people to do. I have 
been to the Governor and he is for us on this matter. | 
know that the State Historical Society is going to do all 
it can. 


— ———-()- ————— 
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INDIAN OFFICE DOCUMENTS ON 
SIOUX-PAWNEE BATTLE* 


Report from Barclay White, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
dated Omaha, Nebraska, September 29, 1873. 


***A party of Pawnee Buffalo-hunters, numbering about 250 
men, 100 women, and 50 children, or 400 in all, with the permission 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs, and their agent, and under the special care of a white man ap- 
pointed for that purpose, left the reservation on the 3d day of July, 
for the purpose of hunting in the valley of the Republican 

Their hunt was successful, and they were returning to the reser- 
vation with the meat and skins of about 800 buffaloes, when, on the 
5th of August, they were surprised and attacked by 600 Sioux belong- 
ing to the Ogallalla and Brule bands, the former at the time under 
the charge and care of Special Subagent Antoine Janis; and the latter 
of Special Subagent Estis 

So complete was the surprise that Sky-Chief, in command of 
the Pawnees, was killed while skinning a buffalo. Most of the Paw- 
nee men were hunting straggling buffalo, and the women were in the 
act of striking tents for the day’s journey. While in this condition, 
the Pawnees were attacked and twenty men, thirty-nine women, and 
ten children, sixty-nine in all, were killed, eleven wounded, some of 
them severely, and eleven captured. The captives were afterwards 
delivered up at Julesburgh, Neb., and returned to their homes. In 
this massacre the Pawnees lost over one hundred horses, most of 
their saddles and arms, and all the proceeds of the hunt 

With a view of avoiding future trouble with the Sioux, seven 
prominent Pawnee chiefs, with the United States interpreter for the 
tribe, on the 17th day of July last, with the consent of their agent, 
called upon the military authorities at Fort McPherson, and asked 
them to send out and invite Sioux chiefs to meet them in council, 
there or at some point designated, for the purpose of arranging a 
permanent peace between the tribes. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully ask that measures be 
taken by the Department to obtain through Congress compensation 
to the Pawnees for all their losses sustained in the said massacre, as 
well as reparation for their losses by the Sioux during the past two 
years, and protection from them in the future 

Pawnee Agency, Neb 
8 mo. 9th, 1873. 
Respected friend, 


I have sorrowful tidings from the Pawnee hunt. Yesterday soon 
after reading the encouraging letter from the War Department 
respecting peace with the Sioux, a runner came in from the hunt and 
informed me that the Pawnees were attacked in camp on the waters 

*These reports and letters were in a letter sent to Senator G. W 
Norris by Chas. H. Burke, Commissioner, on July 20, 1923. A copy 
of the complete letter is in the Manuscript Files of the State His- 
torical Society. 
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of the Republican by the Sioux, and great numbers killed. This 
produced intense excitement in the village, sorrowful wailings were 
heard all day. 

This morning John Williamson (sub-agent in charge of the Paw- 
nee hunters) returned and confirmed the sad news. After a success- 
ful hunt, in which they had killed nearly one thousand buffalo, and 
being heavily laden with meat and hides on their return home, they 
were surprised in camp by Sioux; supposed to be one thousand strong 
and before they could escape or make successful resistence, nearly 
one hundred (100) men, women and children were slain and scalped. 
The meni dead and dying women and helpless children were 
strown into a heap and burned in a most barbarous manner possible 
Comparatively few of the women and children of the tribe were with 
them but nearly all who were there were victims of this ruthless 
and unprovoked slaughter. Buffalo had just been seen, possibly de- 
coyed within their view, and many of the men were out after them, 
Sky- Chief was killed. Williamson made his escape on one horse, but 
lost his pack horse and all his goods. Young Platte (companion to 
Williamson) also lost a horse. They met a few soldiers from Mc- 
Pherson, and gave them the particulars of the massacre. The Paw 
nees, sorrowful and disheartened, are returning home as fast as pos 
sible. Williamson brought six badly wounded ones in the train to 
Silver Creek Station, and Dr. Davis with teams have left to bring 
them home. I will write further as soon as I learn exact dates, 
numbers and other particulars. Much excitement prevails and the 
spirit of war is running at fever heat 

Williamson and the runner report only two Sioux killed, so far 
as they know. 

Respectfully, Thy friend, 
Wm. Burgess, 
U. S. Indian Agent 
Barclay White, 
Supt. Ind. Aff.. Omaha, Neb 


Genoa, Nebraska, Aug. 12th, 1873 
Wm. Burgess, 
U. S. Ind. Agt. 


At your request, I will give you a brief sketch of my trip with 
the Pawnees as Special Agent on the Buffalo hunt, and the leading 
particulars in the recent attack upon them by the Sioux 

We started out on the 3d of July, the party consisting of about 
250 men, 100 women and 50 ‘children or 400 Pawnees in all. We pro- 
ceeded up the Platte Valley to Plum Creek, thence southward to 
Turkey Creek, where we killed 55 buffalo, thence west to Elk Creek 
and down Elk to Arrapahoe Village on the Republican, thence south 
to Beaver Creek where we hunted and killed near 400 buffalo, up the 
Beaver into Kansas a few miles, expected to go further, but had 
some rumor of the Sioux being out and changed our course south- 
west to Sappy Creek to avoid danger, and caut a few buffalo, re- 
mained a few days and returned to the ~ seer and moved north- 
ward to the Republican near the mouth of the Frenchmans Fork 
and killed nearly 200 buffalo in that region. Here we heard some 
more rumors about the Sioux, but they were somewhat vague and 
contradictory and apparently prompted by selfish motives, so that 
nothing was, positive or reliable and the Pawnees did not believe 
there was danger. They had gone out equipped to capture buffalo, 
but not to fight Indians. Here we were preparing to return with 
our stores. We travelled northward towards the Frenchmans and 
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killed some straggling buffalo, but the main body of the Pawnees 
kept on the move. While thus travelling we met the Sioux coming 
toward us over a bluff, on Tuesday, August 5th. The Pawnees all 
stopped, and got their women, children and packhorses into a ravine. 

Mr. Platt and myself rode up toward them to see what we could 
do, but when within forty rods, they fired on us, and we had to move 
back. 
The Pawnees then came up to make battle in defense, and the 
contest of arms lasted about one hour, but few being killed on either 
side. The advance line of the Sioux appeared to number about one 
hundred, but they soon came on with heavy re-enforcements on three 
sides, numbering probably 700 to 1000, and the Pawnees fled. They 
threw off their robes and meat, mounted their women and children 
and tried to escape down the ravine towards the Republican. The 
Sioux made hot pursuit, and most of the women and children were 
overtaken, shot and scalped. We neither saw nor heard of any white 
man in company with, or in charge of the Sioux 

Sky Chief the leader in command of the Pawnees, was shot while 
skinning a buffalo, and also scalped 





Te-Low-A-Lut-La-Shar (Sky Chief) 
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Some of the slain were dragged together and their bodies burned, 
and sundry savage tortures appear to have been brutally perpetrated. 

Twelve Pawnee horses were shot and probably 100 captured 
Mr. Platt and myself each lost a horse, one of them being packed 
with all our provisions and the most valuable part of our outfit. From 
all the evidence we could gather at the time and since, the Sioux 
bands represented were the Ogallalas and the Brules, and I have no 
reliable evidence that more than three or four of them were killed 

Vhile going down the Republican we met a squad of 45 soldiers 
from Fort McPherson, and they accompanied Mr. Platt back to the 
battle ground 

They counted 56 dead, mostly squaws and children, but the entire 
number of killed, wounded and missing or captured, as near as we can 
tell is about 100. The Pawnees lost all their meat and robes, so that 
they return home poor and disconsolate, mourning over their re- 
peated losses by this same band of savage outlaws 

B. Platt who accompanied me without any promise, or pros- 

pect of compensation, did much good service to myself and the In- 
dians, during the battle the Sioux captured him and took his revolver, 
but did not injur him. He has just arrived, and if needful can en- 
dorse the accuracy of my statements. I proceeded to Plum Creek 
station with the wounded, and a doctor there dressed their wounds 
Most of the Pawnees reached the railroad at Elm Creek 

I procured a car and had the wounded conveyed to Silver Creek, 
and reached the reservation so as to report to you the main facts on 
Saturday morning the 9th inst. and I then got teams to convey theses 
afflicted ones to their homes 


Very respectfully yours, 


I. W. Williamson 


Near Stinking Water, Nebr 
Aug. 6, 1873 
Major E. A. Howard, 
U.S. Indian Agent, 
White River, D. T 


Sir: I have the honor to report that the Indians under my charge, 
together with those from the Red Cloud Agency, known as the Cut 
Off Band, discovered that the Pawnees were hunting buffalo this 
side of (north) a creek known as Stinking Water, a line which the 
Sioux claim the Pawnees have no right to cross, and immediately de 
termined to give them battle. I used every effort to induce the In- 
dians under my charge to make neace with the Pawnees, and hunt 
amicably together, but the young men would listen to nothing 

Every man belonging to both this and the Cut Off Band who 
could lay hands on a gun or bow and arrows were on the war path 
in less than two hours after it was known that the Pawnees were in 
the vicinity 

The distance from my camp to that of the Pawnees as near as | 
can estimate is about forty miles. 

The Sioux started on the afternoon of the 3d and returned last 
evening, bringing with them two girls, one a woman, and a boy 
prisoner. 

I am informed that the Sioux came upon the Pawnee villages, 
numbering about one hundred lodges (moving), the “bucks” or men 
nearly all being out on the vrairie running buffalo 

The Sioux from both villages numbering nearly one thousand, 
attacked the moving village, and commenced an_ indiscriminate 
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slaughter of the Pawnees of all ages and sexes, a large proportion 
being women and children. 

As nearly as I can ascertain there has been nearly one hundred 
Pawnees killed. Casualties on Sioux side,—one killed, two or three 
mortally wounded, several slightly wounded. 

I am informed that the Pawnees left everything as soon as at- 
tacked, even to their horses, a number of which have been brought 
in by the Sioux. 

The Cut Off Band is encamped about one day’s ride from here in 
charge of Antoine Janis. They expected to join this band in a day or 
two—as soon as they come together I shail take the prisoners now 
in my camp whom the head men have promised to deliver up to me, 
and will proceed at once to North Platte, and forward them to their 
destination. 

would respectfully state that the Pawnee woman now held 
prisoner in my camp informs me that on the arrival of the Pawnees at 
Cottonwood Springs below North Platte, they expressed fears the 
military officers stationed at that post that if they came so far up as 
they were found that they would have trouble with the Sioux, when 
they were informed by said officers that there was no danger what- 
ever, and if the Sioux did trouble them to come and report same.! 

The Pawnees acting on this advice and assurance of protection 
advanced over the line about which there is so much contention, with 
the results as stated. 

It will thus be seen that the military are in a great measure to 
blame for this trouble, having given inducements to the Pawnees, 
which they had no right, and I am inclined to think, no authority to 
give. 
I send this brief report by one of the young men belonging to 
this camp, who starts for the agency tomorrow. 

Will report again upon my arrival at North Platte, where l 
respectfully request all communications to be hereafter forwarded. 


Very respectfully, 
Yr Obt Servt. 
Stephen F. Estes, Sub-agent. 


Whetstone Agency 
Dakota Ter Sept 5, 1873. 
Hon. Comr. Ind. Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

In reply to your letter of August 23, 1873, (relative to Pawnee 
prisoners taken by the Sioux about 4th of August last). I have 
to reply that I enclose herein report of my sub-agent Stephen F. 
Estes giving a narrative of the fight, which is a continuation of his 
report of August 6th, a report of which I forwarded to the Depart- 
ment on the 20th August last. 

I am very respy, 
Yr Obt Servt 


E. A. Howard, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 


1Nothing appears in any other statement to show that the Pawnee 
visited Cottonwood Springs before the battle. 
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Whetstone Agency D. T 
August 28th. 1873 
Maj. E. A. Howard, 
U. S. Ind. Agent, 
Whetstone Agency, D. T. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report that the Indians under my charge— 
3rule Sioux under “Spotted Tail” joined the “Cut Off” band from 
Red Cloud Agency then enc amped on “White Man’s Creek” better 
known as the Republican River two days after the massacre of the 
Pawnees, on the 3rd inst., on the Ree fork of same stream, stating 
as their reason for doing so that thev were fearful that the Pawnees 
were still in the vicinity of their camp and wished to camp together 
in case of danger. 

On arrival of Brules at the “Cut Off’ camp I called the Chiefs 
and head-men together and after informing them of the bad results 
that would follow the wrong they had committed desired that they 
would deliver up to me the Pawnee prisoners then in their hands, 
consisting of one woman and four children, in order that I might 
proceed with them to the rail road, and forward them to their homes 
—to this proposition, I am glad to state, they made very little or m 
opposition, but promptly handed them over to me—first presenting 
those of the prisoners who were able to ride with three good horses. 

On the following morning I started for “Big Serlage” station, on 
the Union Pacific Rail Road, distant about two days’ travel—with 
the intention of forwarding the prisoners to their reservation, in 
company with Antoine Janis, Sub-agent for the “Cut Off” band who 
had also succeeded, after some difficulty, in effecting the delivery into 
his hands of the prisoners held by the “Cut Off’, seven in number. 
Previous to starting for the rail road, four Indians from Red Cloud 
Agency, who had come down to look for and join these on the hunt- 
ing grounds, came into my camp and reported they had seen Utes, on 
a stream about thirty miles distant, known as “Chief Creek”—The 
Sioux were very anxious, on receipt of this news to proceed in a body 
to that point ostensibly to hunt buffalo but in reality to give battle 
to the Utes. 

I promptly informed the Indians under my charge that they could 
not go to “Chief Creek” with my consent, that they were liable to 
again come in conflict with the Utes as they did with the Pawnees, 
and that I could not and would not sanction any such War-parties, 
and take the responsibility upon my shoulders that I would incur by 
accompanying them on such errands, and if they persisted in going 
to “Chief Creek’ they would do so alone, and’ 1 would return to the 
Agency. This seemed to have the desired effect with the Brules who 
called a council and soon informed me that they would proceed to 
the heart of “Stinking Water” to hunt and await my return from 
the railroad. The “Cut Off” still determined to go to “Chief Creek” 
started for that point next morning, their Agent promising to meet 
them there. I proceeded as before stated in company with Janis and 
the prisoners for the R. R.—encamped in open prairie at night and 
resumed our journey at day-break and had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance when I discovered Indians ahead of us and on coming up with 
them was astonished to find my own Indians who had become panic 
stricken shortly after I had left them, and with the exception of Chiefs 
“Two Strike” and Crazy in the Lodge with nine lodges had stampeded 
in every direction. The nine lodges referred to, under “Two Strike”, 
had proceeded as agreed upon, to “Stinking Water”, and I was 
compelled to turn over my prisoners to Janis, who proceeded on his 
way, whilst I returned to gather up my Indians, whom I got together 





Two Strike s, Brule Sioux 


in three or four days, when I immediately started for home, where | 
arrived on the 27th inst. 

I would respectfully state in concluding this report that my 
failure to avert the attack and consequent massacre of the Pawnees 
so far as the Brules were concerned was due in a great measure to the 
ignorance and bad advice given by Sub-Agent Janis to the Indians 
under his charge. “Little Wound”, Chief of the “Cut Offs” band 
having requested information as to whether he (Janis) had any in- 
structions to prevent him (Little Wound) from fighting the Pawnees, 
replied (vide his report to Commanding Officer, Sidney, Neb.) “that 
he had none”—leavin~ “Little Wound” impressed with the idea that 
he had a perfect right to make war upon the Pawnees, if he so de- 
sired. Fortified with this belief several of the head-men from the 
“Cut Off’ visited my camp and informed the Brules of what Janis 
had told them, and invited them to join in the attack. As a natural 
result of Indian character the Brules contended that they had as good 
right to make war upon the Pawnees as the “Cut Off”’—they could not 
understand why one band of Sioux should be prohibited from going 
to war and not another—as a consequence—although every effort 
was made by myself and interpreter to prevent a conflict, they 
proved useless—the result of which was the subject of my report 
bearing date August 6th, 1873. 

Very respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant, 
Stephen F. Estes, 
Sub-Agent. 
—153— 
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aers Superintendency, 
Office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


Omaha, Neb. 9 mo 6th 1873. 


Barclay White, 
Superintendent, 
Respected Friend: 

In answer to thy letter of the 30th ultimo, in which exception is 
taken to that portion of my letter? to Governor Robert W. Furnas 
dated the 2lst ultimo, which states that the Pawnees were “legally 
and by authority” on the Republican, when they were massacred, and 
I am requested to inform thee “upon what authority this Indian 
roaming and passing through the state of Nebraska is made legal” J 
reply, that I based my assertion that the Pawnees were “legally” on 
the Republican, at the time of the massacre, under and by virtue of 
the provisions contained in Article 2 of a treaty between the United 
States, and the re confederated the of Pawnees, made the ninth 
day of October, A. D. 1833. And that they were there by “authority” 
under instructions contained in a letter from the Hon. Comr. Ind. Aff. 
dated June 16th, 1873. 

Very Respectfully, Thy Friend, 
3arclay White, 
Supt. Ind. Aff. 


Hon. Edwd. P. Smith, 
Comr. Ind. Affa. 
Washington, D. C. 
(The section of the treaty referred to above reads as follows:) 


Art. II, The lands ceded and relinquished hereby, so far as the 
same is not and shall not be assigned to any tribe or tribes, shall 
remain a common hunting ground, during the nleasure of the Presi- 
dent, for the Pawnees and other friendly Indians, who shall be per- 
mitted by the President to hunt on the same. 


Pawnee Indian Agency, 
Genoa, Nebraska, 9 mo. 23d, 1873. 
Respected friend: 

From a careful estimate of the losses of the Pawnees in the 
late massacre by the Sioux while on their summer hunt, made while 
taking the census of the tribe, and from those who have since visited 
the battle ground, I am satisfied that their loss will aggregate in value 
over $9000, as follows: 


More than 100 of their best horses valued at $50 each ................$5000 
Dried meat of about 800 buffaloes, (estd. 20 tons) cas aE TS 3000 
Hides of same, tents, blankets, saddles, &c., -....2-----..eceeceeecececeeeeeee 1000 


Amt. $9000 


Therefore on behalf of the Pawnees, I hereby apply to the Comr. 
of Ind. Affrs. to withhold the said sum of $9000 from annuities of 
the Ogallalahs and Brule Sioux who committed this unprovoked out- 
rage by which sixty nine Pawnees were killed, to be applied to the 
benefit of the Pawnee tribe. 

By referring to the letter of A. Jannis, a sub-agent in charge 
of the Ogallalahs, published soon after the battle,3 it will be seen that 
2This letter dbes not appear in the records of the Indian office. 

3This letter does not appear in the records of the Indian office. 
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the attack was made under the knowledge of the sub-agents of both 
the tribes above designated, and they took no measures to prevent 
the attack 


Barclay White, Respectfully, Thy Friend, 
Supt. Ind. Affrs., Wm. Burgess, 
Omaha, Neb. U. S. Ind. Agt. 


Oglalla Camp White Mans Fork, 
August 5th, 1873 
Dr. J. W. Daniels, 
U. S. Indian Agent 


Dear Sir: 


On the morning of the second of this month six Ogalalla Sioux 
came in from _a scout and reported the Pawnees in camp on the Ree 
Fork of the Republican, the news created great excitement in camp, 
and the Sioux determined to eo and fight them before they had time 
to attack our camp 

Little Wound came to me and asked if I had any orders to keep 
him from going to fight them, I told him I had not. He said he haa 
orders not to go to their reservation or among the whites to fight 
them but none in regard to this part of the country. I told him I 
would go with him and see the Pawnee but he said it would be of 
no use as the young men had determined to fight them and no one 
could stop them. They say I stopped them from going to the Utes 
and they came and stoie their horses and killed one of their men and 
they thought the same thing would occur if they did not strike the 
Pawnees first. They started out on the third and were joined by the 
Bruleys who are in charge of Mr. Estes and nroceeded by the Paw- 
nee camp,—on the morning of the fourth they came on a camp of 
about thirty lodges they were just moving camp when the Sioux 
charged them the Pawnees killed is variously estimated from fifty to 
one hundred and eighteen mostly women and children, most of the 
men being absent sunnosed by the Indians to have been out hunting. 
The Ogalallas took seven prisoners. Three women and four children 
all girls from two to ten vears old the Indians who have the prisoners 
are Black Bear, Torn Belly Mad Horse, Black Hawk, Grey Eyes 
Son in Law, Flying Hawk and Little Blue Shield. A white man by 
the name of John Williamson was in charge of the Pawnees. They 
fought bravely but the Sioux outnumbered them having five or six 
hundred men. The Ogalallas lost no men and had only two slightly 
wounded. The Black Bear is willing to give up his prisoner if the 
Government desire it and I have no doubt but the others will do 
the same. The two Indians wounded were + Pretty Crows Son and 
Grey Eyes Son. This report is as near as I can get it from the In- 
dians when you hear from the Pawnees you can learn certainly the 
number of Indians killed. 

Your obt. Svt. 
Antoine Janis 
In Chg. of Southern Indians. 


P. S—We are now camped on White Man’s Creek about twelve (12)) 
mile above the timber. The Indians will all be coming over to the 
agency just as soon as they finish their lodge skins which will not 
take long. 
Very respectfully Yrs. 
Antoine Janis. 


———_—$—$—$————— Oo—-——-_-_— 
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THE SIOUX-PAWNEE BATTLE—LETTERS 


Mr. S. C. Bassett, a former member of the Historical Society 
Board, and one of the most discriminating students of Nebraska 
history, adds his personal recollection to the story of the last battle 
field of the Sioux-Pawnee war in a letter: 


In the last Historical Society quarterly I have just been read- 
ing with much pleasure and interest every item of a historical na- 
ture, and especially “The Last Nebraska Battlefield of the Sioux- 
Pawnee War. 

The Pawnee hunting expedition route in 1873, from the reserva- 
tion to the hunting grounds, was up the Platte valley following 
the public highway which ran close beside the Union Pacific rail- 
road. We were living on our homestead claim a mile distant from 
this highway. James Ogilvie, station agent at Gibbon, informed us 
that hundreds of Pawnee Indians were coming up the Platte valley 
going on an annual buffalo hunt on the divide between the Platte 
and Republican rivers. Train men reported that the Indians had 
camped, the night before, at a point east of the present village of 
Shelton, and our family all went to the highway to see them pass by. 
It was about the middle of the forenoon when Indians first ap- 
peared. First were several hundred Indian men, mounted on ponies. 
Following were ponies dragging tepee poles on which were the 
camp equipage, these in charge of the women. Bringing up the rear 
were hundreds of loose ponies driven by the Indian boys and girls. 

The procession was more than a mile in length and all our 
people were deeply interested. It was reported the Indians crossed 
the Platte near Plum Creek (now Lexington). The divide west of 
Ft. Kearny and south of the Platte was the last stand of buffalo 
in Nebraska and very many of our people had hunted the buffalo 
in that region. 

We first learned of the Sioux-Pawnee battle when hundreds of 
Pawnees were hauled in box cars and on top of freight cars, on 
the Union Pacific railroad from Plum Creek to a point near the 
reservation. 


W. H. Deary of Bloomfield, Nebraska, writes about the buffalo 
hunters’ warning: 
? January 7, 1929 
Judge A. T. McCoy, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dear Sir: 


I notice from the papers that you are to give a paper on the 
Sioux-Pawnee Battle Ground and Massacre Canyon.* 


*Judge McCoy’s discussion of the Massacre, presented at the 1929 
Annual Meeting of the Historical Society, gives several additional 
points. 

“In 1885 I moved to Trenton which is about three miles from 
the battle field. Many a time as a boy I have walked the length 
of the canydn hunting. x x x x x” 
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In reading several of these accounts of that affair I have noticed 
reference to buffalo hunters who tried to persuade the Pawnees not 
to venture. Now, while it may not be of interest to anyone, it so 
happens that the chief spokesman of that bunch of hunters was 
my father, John W. Deary, and his companions were John J. Shaffer 
and Joshua Howe, neighbors. 

The writer was a small boy at the time and very much impressed 
by anything pertaining to Indians. I recall that father used to tell us 
children how the Sioux came to their camp and demanded flour, salt, 
sugar, etc. and how he and his friends began to feel just a little un- 
safe with such a large bunch of none-too-friendly Indians around. 
So they concluded to come home with their dried buffalo meat while 
coming was good. 

A few days after starting to return they met up with the bunch 
of Pawnees headed for the country they had just left. I remember 
well father telling us how he had tried his best to convince the Paw- 
nees that there were really swarms of Sioux ahead of them and that 
they out-numbered the Pawnees and would get them sure. But the 
Pawnees replied that they were heap big Indians and not afraid of 
the Sioux. 

As I now remember it, father and his companions had arrived 
home and had told us about the Sioux and the meeting with the 
Pawnees before we heard of the massacre. Later stragglers came 
through the community begging food. However, the one that called 
at our home about two miles north of river trail did not seem very 
hungry. He insisted that father have the squaw (meaning mother, 
who was sufferine with asthma) cook him a meal. Nothing doing. 
Father offered him good white bread and molasses. This he finally 
took away with him, but threw it away as soon as he was out of 
sight of the house. 

I presume that the Pawnees passed through this section on their 
way out to the hunting grounds at that time, but have no recollec- 
tions of it. And comparatively few came back this way. 

We moved here in 1872 and homesteaded. The writer was born 
at Brownville, Nebraska in August, 1866, so I guess I am eligible for 
the territorial Nebraska bunch. 

Not that it matters, but thought you might like to know who 
the hunters were. 


Very truly yours, 
(W. A. Deary) 


A letter from the Superintendent of the Rosebud Agency to the 
editor gives an account by a Sioux participant: 





“Williamson, who was named “Curly” bv the Pawnees on ac- 
count of his long hair x x x suggested that they make a stand 
in a grove of small timber farther down the creek but Fighting 
Bear was opposed and stated that they had whipped the Sioux 
before and could whip them again x x x.” 

(after the battle) “The Pawnees fortunately met a troop of 
80 soldiers and 20 scouts just east of the mouth of the c canyon 
under Major Russell and when the Sioux saw the soldiers they 
retreated north taking their dead and wounded with them and 
later several Sioux Indians were found suspended in trees on 
the Frenchman River where they crossed.” 
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May 23, 1930 
Dear Sir: 


x x x Answer to your letter has been delayed hoping that some 
of the Indians who participated in the battle could be interviewed 
However, only one such Indian has been seen. This man’s name is 
Eagleman who lives about four miles South of the Rosebud Agency 
The old man states quite positively that Spotted Tail did not take 
any active part in the battle, but that he remained with the principal 
Sioux camp near where Chadron now is located 

Eagleman says that the Siouxs had scouts out watching for the 
Pawnees and that some of these scouts brought in word that the 
Pawnees were camped on or near the Sioux hunting grounds. The 
young warriors of the tribe immediately prepared for a raid on the 
Pawnee camp. Eagleman says that there was no definite organiza 
tion or leadership. He says that old Chief Two Strike was in the 
raiding party but did not take active part in the battle, but says that 
Young Two Strike did take part. 

When asked whether Little Wound took an active part in the 
raid, Eagleman stated that he knew the names and identity of only 
a few of the Indians who went on this raid. It would seem from 
Eagleman’s statement that the affair was more in the nature of a 
raid rather than any organized carefully led war party. Eagleman 
says that no Siouxs were killed but that several were wounded. He 
says that the number of Pawnees killed would not exceed 75 and 
possibly 60 would be more nearly correct 

When a definite date is decided upon the dedication of the mon- 
ument, I am sure that it would be appreciated by the following In- 
dians if they received personal invitations, as it is my understanding 
that each of them participated in the battle with the exception of 
Pacer who is a cousin of Little Wound: 


Eagleman, St. Francis, South Dakota; 
Ring Bull, St. Francis, South Dakota; 
High Bald Eagle, Parmelee, South Dakota; 
Pacer, Parmelee, South Dakota. 


Very truly yours, 
( F. A. Coe) 
F. A. Coe, 


Acting Superintendent 


Evidence of deaths of wounded Pawnees following the battle is 


given by this recollection: 
Indianola, Nebraska, December 18, 1922 


J. W. Williamson, Esq., 
Genoa, Nebraska 


Dear Sir:— 


In view of the interest aroused by your story of the Indian 
battle at Massacre Canyon, I have ventured to write my personal 
recollections of some incidents connected with the return of the de- 
feated Pawnees to their reservation 

You will doubtless recall my encounter with a couple of these 
Pawnees when passing through Indianola, from the fact that you, 
as the Trail Agent in charge of them, found it necessary to interfere 
to prevent trouble. 
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I am one of the earliest settlers in Red Willow County, and at 
the time mentioned, was living on my homestead, on which the 
present town of Indianola was later located. In connection with 
your story of the battle, I have told of the death of an Indian squaw, 
wounded in the fight and brought here by a hunter. This woman 
died a few days later, and was buried by myself and two neighbors, 
this being the first death to occur in this county as far as is known 


The squaw’s grave has been cared for and the picture I enclose 
shows the monument and fence erected by myself and others to 
properly mark and protect the grave. 


You may not recall me nor the incident mentioned, but I have 
a distinct recollection of you, and should be pleased to renew your 
acquaintance next summer, at the Fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
this historic event. I will send you a copy of my story when it is 
published. 
Yours very truly, 


E. S. Will 


A letter from Carson Hildreth, Lincoln, dated January 27, 1923, 
giving results of an interview with J. F. Reams, Franklin County 
settler of 1871, indicates that part of the Pawnee traveled a greater 
distance along the Republican, going and returning. 


The Pawnee camped in Reams’ Grove for ten davs on their way 
out to that fatal hunt. The survivors on their return trip camped 
again at the Reams Grove. 

Reams Grove is a large body of timber on the south side of the 
Republican River about midway between Riverton and Franklin— 
and is on the homestead of the father of the above J. F. Reams. The 
father was J. T. Reams. 

The Pawnee on the return trip camped at this Grove again and 
one of the chiefs or sub-chiefs died there. A number of others were 
wounded. This sub-chief they took across the river north and buried 
him with his pony on what is now known as Upton Ranche. x x x 

Mr. Reams states that the Pawnee, at least this portion of them, 
went west to Grand Island and then struck south-west crossing the 
Republican River east of Franklin, making for this big grove of 
timber—Reams Grove. Mr. Reams states that they did this different 
years. They crossed back to the north side of the river at Franklin 
—going thence up the Valley. 

I will put in a word here about my own recollection about this 


hunting party of Pawnee. They stopped at my father’s home one 
mile east of Naponee. I turned grindstone for one Indian sharpen- 
ing his hunting knife I remember the band well. They swarmed 


around our house. I remember the squaws with their ponies having 
two poles dragging behind on the ground carrying their food, equip- 
ment and pappooses. The bucks were riding their ponies. In my 
boyish mind I thought the Indian would remember me, for in stories 
I had learned that an Indian never forgot a kindness—this went 
through my mind as I turned the grindstone. I thought the least he 
would do would be to bring me back a buffalo robe. I have always 
feared that my Indian may have been killed. My father was Wilson 
Hildreth and he took this homestead March 31, 1873. It was one 
mile east of Naponee right on the main travelled road up and down 
the Republican Valley. 
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I have often seen accounts of the route this Pawnee hunting 
party took on their way out to the hunting ground and nearly all 
the accounts give the route farther west and that they reached the 
Republican Valley farther west. But it surely is a fact that at least 
part of this Pawnee hunting party crossed the Republican Valley east 
of Franklin and camped going and coming at Reams Grove. 

Mr. Reams knew these Indians personally, many of them, and was 
there when they camped in his father’s grove, and had, direct from 
them, the account of how the Sioux laid in wait for them, sent a small 
herd of buffalo in their direction so the braves went out to kill them, 
as these were the first buffalo they had seen on this trip. Then the 
Sioux attacked the camp killing squaws and children and had the 
Pawnee braves divided, etc. He saw and knew their wounded. They 
stopped there to let their wounded recuperate. The one chief died 
and Mr. Reams knows where he was buried with his pony. 


—____—_—__—_—_ 





Pawnee Woman’s Grave at Indianola, 
first grave in Red Willow County. 


The man behind the enclosure is Edgar S. Hill, who was instru- 
mental in marking the grave. (Photograph loaned by Mrs. Alice M. 
Wolfe, McCook) 


Pawnee Dictionary 

Robert Bruce calls attention to the existence of a Pawnee dic- 
tionary, the John Dunbar manuscript of the Pawnee language. Cap- 
tain North’s statement and Bruce’s confirmation from the Pawnee 


Naming Ceremonial: 
“I believe that Dr. George Bird Grinnell, of New York City, 
still has the manuscript—L. H. North, 1931. 
“Editorial note: Capt. North is correct in the supposition 
which only detached parts have been published.” 
that Dr. Grinnell has the Dunbar-Pawnee language MSS., ot 
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THE LAST BUFFALO HUNT 


By William Burgess, Pawnee Agent in 1873. 


The Buffalo Hunt 

A village of wigwams along a wooded stream; green rolling 
bluffs surrounding the camp; a little multitude of savage souls in 
slumber. Day dawns, and while the white light is yet glimmering on 
the eastern horizon, the herders are out and bringing the ponies near 
to camp. It is the day for the onslaught, a gala day to the native 
American. The strictest discipline is to be displayed. The buffalo 
were seen peacefully grazing two leagues to windward, at the setting 
of the sun. No sound had escaped the crouching army. Five hundred 
hungry stomachs were to be appeased. Horseman-ship, dexterity, 
generosity, all were challenged for the morrow’s game 

As the sun rose in splendor over the green-browed earth, one 
hundred and fifty horses had been selected, the fleetest of foot, and 
each staked by his rider’s lodge. No burden but the lasso or rude 
bridle, and the naked rider would they have to bear. In a moment 
every hunter was seated upon his horse, a quiver of arrows, bearing 
his private mark upon their shafts, on his shoulder; a bois d’ arc bow 
in his hand. All was quiet save the restlessness of the steeds. They 
had not long to wait. 

From the lodge of Te-lay-wah-hut-lai-shar-o there came an old 
man covered with “lai-kar-ro” (buffalo fur that falls from the bulls 
in shedding time). His arms and legs are bare, and in his hand he 
carries a long “medicine” pole. It is the leader of ceremonies. He 
advances on foot to the front of his battalion, and extends his bene- 
diction to them, only uttering audibly: “Just as the gods will!” Then 
he leads the way and the horsemen follow. Not a sound would be 
uttered, not a man leave the ranks, not a shot fired, even though 
horned adversaries charged upon their very bridle reins until the 
man in mystic attire bearing the sacred pole gave the signal. Thus, 
following the course up a long ravine, they reached a depression in 
the divide whence the region to the west was exposed to; view. They 
had kept in single file so far. The old veteran now stopped and 
awaited. One warrior, lasso in hand, sprang to the ground and held 
the pole. The master of ceremonies skimmed along the ground to 
the summit of the ridge and peered through the grass, prostrate upon 
the ground. 

A long slope of greensward lay before him, gradually descending 
into the vale below. Dotted here and there, huge flecks of black upon 
the emerald earth, the buffalo were grazing, filling the vale and the ris- 
ing slopes; here by twos or in trios; yonder a roving mass, propelled 
by a single instinct. O sight too beautiful to be disturbed! But this 
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was not the savage’s reasoning. It was a small herd, but he need 
not approach nearer, although a ravine shot off at angles toward the 
south; further maneuverings were useless with gods upon Pegasuses 
(such did this band of Pawnee resemble). The old man returned to 
his pole. Seizing his signal weapon with great force, he made a tragic 
gesture toward the vale, which signified “Go!” 

Could the winds take form of centaurs! Had the eagle man’s 
grandeur and animal’s proportions! Were these infuriated panthers 
springing toward their prey! It were better to be realized than that 
the human beings of an instant ago, seated in silence upon their 
quivering steeds, were turned to winged demons, annihilating space. 
A sound like rocks falling from crags, a cloud of dust, and they dis- 
appeared over the bluff. Down the slope they surged, an avalanche 
of fury. No forms could be distinguished for a time, only the noise 
of the passing tempest could be heard. The black mass moving in 
the distance showed that the buffalo were seeking other pastures. 
The human enemy were upon them 

Hot was the chase; over hillocks and hollows, desperately the 
Pawnee charged upon their prey; scattering into small groups and 
singly, just as the buffalo divided in their fright. Riders hurled from 
their horses at some sink of the hoof in bad ground. Plunging off 
banks into the stream and out upon the other shore, through thickets 
and tangled briars, and up steep hillsides. Then as the horses’ nos- 
trils would gain the bison flanks, bowstrings would twang, and fatal 
arrows strike their victims abaft the ribs and pierce them obliquely to 
the vitals. For an instant the shaggy mass of flesh would be con- 
vulsed, then fall with dead weight upon the ground. On rushes the 
rider, never heeding first successes, until the earth was strewn with 
trembling, bellowing, dying carcasses. Thus entire herds would be 
annihilated. The chase over, each participant would return along 
his route of carnage to claim his game by his arrow marks. Chiefs, 
better mounted and truer of aim than their fellows, now displayed 


their generosity by assigning portions to others who had been less 


fortunate. 

La-shar-e-chah-rix (People’s Chief) a handsome warrior and 
chief of thirty-five years, rode a tall, brown gueldon (gelding) and 
caried a Henry rifle. He counted thirty dead animals perforated with 
single bullets from his trusty rifle. He assigned them, every one, to 
those of his comrades who had only brought down one or two buf- 
falo, after hard chases with their worn-out mustangs. 

Now the labor began, the frolic over. A brigade of squaws were 
on hand, and aided by many of the men, they soon removed the 
hides and cut up the meat and packed it upon the ponies’ backs, 
lights, livers, heads, horns, tails, entrails and all, and made for camp 

The medicine men repaired to a place selected and burnt certain 
portions of the gnimals upon the sacrifice-fire as an offering to the 
gods. Then, while the women prepared the first meal of boiled meat, 








La-Roo-Chuck-A-La-Shar (Sun Chief) 


A leading chief among the Pawnee after the 
death of his famous father, Peta-Le-Shar-u. 
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and roasted ribs and broth, the men gathered in groups and hilarious- 
ly recounted the incidents of the chase. 

Mad Bull was entertaining a large company within smelling dis- 
tance of the savory ribs and joints, by dramatizing an encounter he 
had with an enraged creature of his own name. 

He had wounded the bull, when the latter wheeled about, where- 
upon the man, Mad Bull, jumped from his horse and faced his name- 
sake. I told him, “You’re a man, brother, and you seem to be mad, 
but so am I.” “He was about to tear me open, when I broke his 
back with this (displaying a Spencer carbine) and I rode on.” 

In fact, the query had gone from man to man, “Did you see Mad 
Bull with the bull?” 

Throughout the day the women were engaged in cutting the 
meat in strips and sheets, hanging it upon scaffolds in the sun and 
over fires to hasten its drying. When dry it would be packed in 
rawhide folding cases (chot-ky) of about forty pounds weight, filled, 
and convenient for pony shipping. The hides of the summer hunt 
would be made into leather. 

At night the songs of the buffalo dance would be heard, and 
for a time the ever-lurking enemy might be forgot, or expected 


with more indifference. 


“Buk’s-kar-y-wy” Curley Head 
“Chikes-Stoka-Laket” The White Man Leader 

At the organization of the hunting party the U. S. Indian Agent 
deemed it advisable t> send a white man along with the Pawnee as 
deputy agent. Settlements were making their mushroom birth in 
many of the valleys to be crossed; and most of all, the dread en- 
counter and perpetuation of hostilities with the Sioux was to be 
It was the agent’s duty to take measures of pre- 


avoided if possible. 
chose one of his most faithful employes, JOHN 


caution, hence he 
WILLIAMSON, called by the Pawnee, “Buks-kary-y-wy” meaning 
curly-head, to escort the hunt with plenipotentiary power, and to keep 
the Agency posted of their movements. The Pawnee did not desire 
war. They were in pursuit of buffalo, their sole subsistence; this 
agency was neither rationed nor garrisoned. The enemy radiated to- 
ward this great heroic central Pawnee people like wheel-spokes to a 
hub. Alone, and single-handed the Pawnee warrior had often driven 
back a score or more of Sioux. Collected, they defied the savage 
world. But the war was not provided for upon this occasion. 
Pe-tah-lai-shar-o exhorted his people to avoid trouble with their 
belligerent neighbors. “Remember that ye go for subsistence and that 
the gods rule; ye are men!” was the order of the great chief. 
Buks-kar-y-wy (John Williamson) was a young man then of 
twenty-two years, of Norwegian birth, tall,.of splendid physique, ro- 
bust and had the light eyes and sunny hair of his native northern 
snowland. The Pawnee really liked “John” as he was familiarly known 
at the Agency. He conversed readily in the Pawnee tongue. He was 
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brave and trustworthy, always wore a smile and had a willing heart 
to do and dare. 

On that still warm day of the setting out, Buks-kar-y-wy spoke a 
merry Good-bye to the group of agency friends who had gathered 
to greet him. Mounted on a fine black Comanche mustang, he led 
one pack-horse and an extra charger at his side, and with his Winches- 
ter across his saddle-bow, we seem to see him still, as pacing away to- 
ward the ford he turned with a smile and gave the Indian war-cry 
and was gone 

The Agency was a dull place now. Two important expeditions 
had set out, thinning the Indian ranks. In fact, it was hard to tell 
what Pawnee were left at home. Minor expeditions were organized 
daily. A large party of the Skeedee band went on a visit to the 
Ponca. 

But in the little oasis of civilization at the Agency, John William- 
son had been its life. Weeks passed; no reports came yet. But we 
must return to them and their doings. 

—From A. T. Hill copy of the story of the Pawnee 
last buffalo hunt by William Burgess, printed 1889 by 
Ed Burgess. 
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SIOUX HUNTING IN REPUBLICAN VALLEY 


Notes from Interviews, Ricker Collections, Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. 


Cutoff Band of the Oglala Sioux 

The Cutoff Indians were Oglalas and had for their chief Little 
Wound who was put in the place of his father named Bull Bear in 
1871. 

The origin of the Cutoff was in quite an early day and grew out 
of a drunken row in the Oglala camp. Some of Red Cloud’s relatives 
were killed, and he and friends of his avenged themselves by killing 
several on the other side. Red Cloud killed Bull Bear and the Indians 
composing Bull Bear’s band separated from the rest of the Oglalas 
and went off among the Cheyennes down on the Platte and the Re- 
publican. Years afterwards—in 1871—the Cutoffs came back up to 
Fort Laramie and were round in that country, and the necessities 
of intercourse led to the resumption of amicable relations between 
Red Cloud and the Cutoffs. 

A part of the Cutoffs went to the Whetstone Agency and a part 
did not go. Those who did not go there moved up on Lance Creek. 
Those who went to Whetstone moved back to Fort Laramie and 
vicinity in 1871 and thereabouts. The government was desirous to 
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move the Cutoffs from the Republican and the lower Platte—off from 
the line of overland travel, and assemble the Oglalas together; so 
Red Cloud was advised to make Little Wound, the son of Bull Bear, 
a chief of his band as a reparation for the killing of Bull Bear; and 
Red Cloud had been in Washington in 1870 and this scheme had been 
worked on him as a device agreeable both to the government and 
himself; so in 1871 there was a big council held near Fort Laramie, 
and in the transaction of business Little Wound, on the politic sug- 
gestion of Red Cloud, was made a chief to succeed Bull Bear, and 
from that date they had their headquarters with the rest of the 
Oglalas 

—Interview with William Garnett, pages 25-29, book 1 

Interviews, Ricker Collections, Nebraska State 

Historical Society. 
Little Wound 

At this writing (October 6, 1906) Little Wound is dead, having 
died about 1902 or 1903 x x x Following is the Sketch of Little Wound: 

“Little Wound, an Ogallala Sioux chief, is now (March, 1896) 68 
years of age. In 1844, when at the age of 16, his father took him on 
the war path against the Shoshone Indians. He killed his man in a 
single-handed fight and was badly wounded himself. As it was cus- 
tomary among the Indians, when a warrior done (sic) any deeds of 
bravery in battle to give him a new name. He was named “Little 
Wound”, from the fact he was small and doing such a deed of bravery. 
His former name being “Good Singer” when a boy. 

He was engaged in numberless battles and skirmishes (with In- 
dians) who were at war with the Sioux, and in many instances killed 
enemies, from which he became distinguished. 

Sometime in 1860 some white people were trying to induce the 
Indians to live in peace with one another, and Little Wound agreed 
to live in peace if the other tribes would not molest him. That he 
would only fight in self-defense. 

The Omaha warriors attacked his people, and he, with his war- 
riors, chased them home and killed about one hundred of them. He 
then sent word around to the neighboring tribes that he did not want 
to fight anymore, and asked them not to force, him into any more 
fights. But the Pawnees took advantage of his band when all the 
men folks were out on a buffalo chase, and took the camp where only 
women and children were. They killed something over one hundred 
of his band, women, children and old men who were in camp. Shortly 
after that occurred, the head chief of the Pawnee Indians sent him a 
“Pipe of Peace.” He rejected the “Pipe of Peace” and said “No (”), 
my wounds are too sore yet: The wounds that you gave me are 
not healed up.” In reply the Pawnee chief insisted on peace, and 
offered to pay damages in horses. Little Wound also rejected that 
and in reply sent to the Pawnee Chief arrows, returning the “Pipe 
of Peace”, meaning a declaration of war, and also said, “You took 
advantage of me when all the men folks were away, and killed our 
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women and children. I now notify you to make ready, and make 
as many arrows as you can and have them all ready, for I am com- 
ing to fight, for I will not sneak on and take advantage of you as 
you did me.[”] 

When the appointed time came he went with his warriors and 
attacked the Pawnee tribe, and as his were the bravest and most 
dreaded warriors of the Sioux tribe, after meeting in battle, they in 
a very short time defeated the Pawnees and killed over two hundred 
of their number and chased the others away. He also captured from 
the camp a number of women and children. 

It was a known practice among the Indians that Indian prisoners 
of war expected no mercy from their captors, but on the contrary 
immediate death or other inhuman treatment. Little Wound gathered 
all the women and children prisoners together. “I will not do as my 
women and children were done by your husbands: they beat my 
women and children, and made slaves of them; but in return for that 
I am going to paint your faces red, (a work of kindness and respect) 
dress you in my women’s clothes, and will furnish you with good 
horses so that you can go back to your cowardly husbands.” And 
he did as he said he would, sending Antoine Janis, a well known 
character in charge of them to the Pawnee tribe. 

The following year the Pawnees, with some of the head chiefs, 
came to the Ogallala camp and demanded damages, when Little 
Wound replied to them: “After I asked you people to let me alone, 
and let me live in peace, you came to my camp and murdered my 
women and children while my men folks were on a buffalo chase, 
and I never cried, or begged anyone to help me get pay; but I came 
and punished you, captured your women and children, and when I 
heard them cry I took mercy on them, painted their faces red, put 
them on good horses and sent them back to you. So, if you want 
pay, get your warriors together, your bows and arrows, and take 
pay out of me.” Nothing further was said about it. 

This was his last fight, and from that day to this he has lived 
at peace with the Indian tribes and the whites.” 

—Interview with Philip F. Wells (Sketch of Little 
Wound is a copy of an article written by a lady in 
Washington from statements of Wells—approved by 
Little Wound), pages 84-100, book 5. Interviews, 
Ricker Collections, Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. 
South Platte Hunting Grounds 

Jack Whalen says that the Spotted Tail and Little Wound In- 
dians used to go down from Laramie into the lower country on the 
Platte and on the South Platte and the Republican and all over that 
country and hunt. They waited till they had drawn their annuities in 
the fall, then they moved away and were gone till the next summer 
when they would come in with their hides to trade, and they re- 
mained around again till autumn. 
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Their migrations through that country brought them into con- 
tact and conflict with the Pawnees and other tribes; and the govern- 
ment wished to put an end to their visits and roaming in that quarter 
to promote peace not only among the Indians, but to spare the con- 
stantly increasing tide of travel across the plains the dangers and an- 
noyances to be apprehended from the presence of these predatory 
and warlike people; and to this end they were solicited to alienate 
their treaty privilege to hunt south of the Platte, for a consideration 
He says they received $25,000. He also states that for the other $25,- 
000 which they always claimed, they were given some wagons and 
other property, government officers claiming that they could find 
nothing to show that an additional $25,000 was to be paid, but t 
appease those Indians they gave them this property.* 

—Interview with John C. Whalen, pages 87-90, book 
13, Interviews, Ricker Collections, Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 


Sioux Claims 
Extracts from letters of R. V. Belt, an attorney-at-law of Wash 


ington, D. C., written to Charles Turning Hawk (Esq) of Kyle, S. D 
Copied February 20, 1907, in the store of C. T. Hawk 


Washington, D. C. Dec. 4, 1906 


Charles Turning Hawk (Esq) 

Kyle, South Dakota 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of the 27th of November, 1896, informing me 
that at the Council of the Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge Agency, held 
on Sept. 6, 1906, Cheyenne River Agency was selected as the place 
for a general council of all of the Sioux nation for the purpose of 
employing a lawyer to look after their affairs with the United States 
Government, but that the Agent of the Cheyenne Agency would not 
allow the Indians of his Agency to hold such Council on the Reserva- 
tion; that the Oglala Sioux had selected me as as their attorney, 
etc., and they desired through you, that I inform them as to a promise 
by the United States to pay Little Wound an additional sum of $25,- 
000.00 for land occupied by his people, and which was ceded to the 
United States under an agreement signed by Spotted Tail and 
Red Cloud for land on the South Platte; you want to know if any 
such agreement was made about the time of the Black Hills Agree. 
ment. You also say that a Council will be held at the Rosebud 
Agency, for my employment as attorney for the Sioux Indians. 

ee 

I have looked up the laws on the subject of payment to Chief 
Little Wound, for giving up land on the upper Platte, but in the 


*Judge Ricker notes that this latter statement should be checked. 
See letter of R. V. Belt to Turning Hawk dated December 5, 1906. 
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limited time now at my disposal, I have not found anything on the 
subject. 

I find that an appropriation of $25,000 was made by Congress 
“For presents to the Sioux of the Red Cloud and Whetstone or 
Spotted Tail agencies on condition that said Indians shall relinquish 
their right, under treaty stipulations, to hunt in Nebraska.” (18 S 
224) 

This was appropriated June 23, 187 I have not found any ad 
ditional sum appropriated for the Indians under Chief Little Wound 
I cannot get at the records of the Indian Office, on that or any other 


subject, unless I have a Power of Attorney from citizens, or an 
agreement with Indians approved by the Commissioner and Secre 
tary. 

cuz 


Very truly yours, 


(R. V. Belt) 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 5, 1906 
Mr. Charles Turning Hawk 
Kyle, South Dakota 


Dear Sir: 


Since writing my letter to you, dated the 4th inst. I have made 
a further search of the matter of the claim for an additional $25,000, 
and find that the Indians of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Agencies 
sent delegations to Washington in May, 1875, who made an agree 
ment accepting the $25,000 voted by Congress for surrender by them 
of the privilege of hunting in Nebraska. At the same time they called 
attention to the fact that the survey and location of the north line of 
Nebraska was so much farther north than they had believed would be 
the case that it took in land which they were occupying, and which 
they supposed was retained by them under their treaty; and they in 
sisted that they should have another $25,000, for giving up such land, 
and they signed the agreement for surrendering the hunting privilege 
on condition that the claim for the additional $25,000, would be sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior. I find that the 
claim was submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, or 
that he promised to submit it; but I have not yet found that Congress 
ever made the appropriation to pay the same 


Very truly yours, 
(R. V. Belt) 


—pages 31-34, 43-45, book 18, Interviews, Ricker Col- 
lections, Nebraska State Historical Society 
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BUILDING THE MASSACRE CANYON 
MONUMENT 


This article was prepared by A. L. Taylor* and pre- 
sented at the 1931 Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Society by his daughter, Miss Amy Taylor. 


This monument was erected as a memorial to the last 
battle fought between the Sioux and Pawnee tribes of 
Indians. The battle took place on August 5, 1873, in a 
canyon two and one-half miles northeast of Trenton. 
Because of this battle this canyon has since been known 
as Massacre Canyon. The monument stands on a hill 
overlooking the mouth of the canyon and may be seen 
for several miles in any direction, and is plainly visible 
to passengers on the Burlington Railroad, and from the 
Golden Rod or Highway No. 3. The monument stands 
about 200 feet from the Highway. 

The plot of ground on which the monument stands 
contains three acres, and was purchased by subscriptions 
from Trenton people and the deed is made in the name 
of the State of Nebraska; it is now known as one of 
Nebraska’s State Monuments. 

Minnesota pink granite (from St. Cloud) was used 
in the construction of the monument which stands thirty- 
five feet high. The base measures nine by nine and a 


*Asahel Lysander Taylor was born in Franklinville, New York, 
August 2, 1861. His widowed mother moved to Michigan where he 
received his early education. At 16, he accompanied his mother and 
stepfather to Buffalo County, Nebraska, where, on May 14, 1882, he 
married Amy I. Livingston. 

In 1886 he moved to a homestead six miles southeast of Trenton; 
four years later he moved to Trenton. His wife died in 1895 leaving 
five motherless children—Nettie F. Owens, Lucy 1. Gammon, Percy 
A. Taylor, Jessie B. Bischeld, and Merle E. Greenstreet 

April 19, 1896, he married his first wife’s sister, Belle Evangeline 
Livingston. Four of the six children of this marriage survive: Elbert, 
Wayne, Amy and A. Lucille. 

He was editor and publisher of the Trenton Republican Leader for 
thirty-two years, an outstanding civic leader. As president of the 
Massacre Canyon Memorial Association he worked to achieve the 
Massacre Canyon Monument. The Sioux rewarded him for this activ 
ity by making him an honorary member 

He died April 6th, 1932. 











Memorial Inscription 


half feet across; the bottom of the shaft is five feet 
across tapering to two feet and eight inches near the 
top. The completed structure weighs ninety-one tons. 
On the face of the monument to the south is this inserip- 
tion, written by Supt. Addison EK. Sheldon, of the Neb- 
raska State Historical Society: 

‘* Along this canyon, stretching northwest three miles, 
the last battle between the Pawnee and Sioux Indians 
was fought August 5th, 1873. Principal Chiefs were: 
Pawnee :—Sky Chief, Sun Chief, Fighting Bear. Sioux:— 
Spotted Tail, Little Wound, Two Strikes. This monument 
erected by authority of the Congress of the United 
States, as a memorial to the Frontier days and Indian 
Wars forever ended.’’ 

The cost of the monument was $7500.00 and this sum 
was appropriated by the Congress of the United States. 

Facing the west and near the top of the monument is 
carved the face of John Grass, a noted Sioux Indian. A 
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little lower down on the east side of the shaft is carved 
the face of Ruling-His-Son, a Pawnee Chief who was in 
the battle of Massacre Canyon, his wife and three chil- 
dren being killed by the Sioux. 

At one of the celebrations,’ called the Massacre Can- 
yon Pow-Wow, held at Trenton in 1925,’ 52 vears after 
the battle was fought, Ruling-His-Son was present and in 
company with others and myself visited the battlefield 
and the spot where his loved ones were buried. He was 
at this time 104 years old. With him at Trenton on this 
occasion were a number of other Pawnee Indians and a 





Riding-In Passing Peace Pipe at Trenton, 1925 
I 


1The first notable celebration was held in 1923. Sioux Indians from 
Pine Ridge who attended were Daniel Black Horn, Henry Jones or 
Eagle Head, Chief Flying Hawk, Adam Lone Elk, Frank Good 
Lance, Roland Goings or American Eagle, Julian Whistler or Bird 
Wing, Charles Brave or Ohitika, Frank C. Goings or Kicking Bear, 
Hattie Two Lance and Julia Spotted Weasel. Those present who 
were in the battle of August 5, 1873 were Spotted Weasel, Chief Two 
Lance and Chief White Wolf 
In the 1924 celebration two veterans of the battle, William Iron 
Crow and Flies Above accompanied the Sioux delegation 
2At the celebration and peace meeting in August, 1925 the follow- 
ing Pawnee and Sioux Indians were present: 
Pawnee: Stacy Matlock (in charge of delegation), Julius Caesar, 
St. Elmo Jim, Riding In, Walking Sure, Leading Fast, John Hay- 
mond, Jim Bowman, Robert Hopkins, Ruling-His-Son 
Sioux: Frank Goings, White Eye, Lone Dog, Mrs. Frank Goings, 
Mrs. Spotted Weasel, and the two veterans, Flies Above and Spotted 


Weasel. 
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number of Sioux Indians and after much persuasion 
the two tribes smoked the pipe of peace for the first 
time since the battle was fought.’ Ruling-His-Son was 
the last one of the Indians at Trenton on this occasion to 
submit to taking part in this solemn ceremony, and he 
did so very reluctantly. 

The idea of marking this historic spot came to me 
when J. W. Williamson of Genoa; A. E. Sheldon, Seere- 
tary of the Nebraska State Historical Society, of Lin- 
coln; E. E. Blackman, curator of the Historical Society, 
and Captain Lute North of Columbus visited Trenton 
and the scene of the Battle of Massacre Canyon.‘ Mr. 
Williamson, who was in charge of the Pawnee for the 
Government and who was the only white man in the bat- 
tle, related the story of the battle before the Trenton 
Commercial Club. While listening to the story, I con- 
ceived the idea that this battle ground was of enough 
historical importance that a permanent marker should 
be erected thereon. Soon after this I published Mr. 
Williamson’s story of the Battle in the Republican 
Leader, and also in pamphlet form, and these little books 
have spread over the entire country, copies now being in 
the public libraries from Boston to San Francisco. 

The Massacre Canyon Memorial Association was 
formed and incorporated and in order to do this I had to 
solicit assistance of surrounding towns, as only one man 
in Trenton, W. D. Otis, was with me to give encourage- 
ment to the plan, and Mr. Otis has since worked with me 
for its fulfillment. 

At first I only hoped to have a modest marker and 
asked the State Legislature for $500.00 for this purpose. 
Not being successful, I appeared in person at the next 
session of the legislature and asked for $1000.00. Again 
I failed, and at the next session of the legislature I re- 
quested Governor McMullen to include in his budget 
$1500.00 for the building of a memorial to the Battle of 


3The pipe of peace was smoked in 1923 and 1924 by the Sioux and 
by Mr. Williamson, representing the Pawnee, as none of the tribe 
were present and Mr. Williamson was the white man in charge at the 
time they were attacked. The peace pipe was really smoked in 1925, 
the only year when a delegation from both Pawnee and Sioux tribes 
were present. 

4An account of this trip is given in Volume IV No. IV of this 
Magazine. 





Ruling-His-Sun, Pawnee, at Trenton, 1925. 


(Spelling is that used by Bruce in Fighting Norths and Pawnee 
Scouts. Both spellings are used). 


Massacre Canyon. Governor MeMullen recommended 
$1000.00; the House of Representatives cut this to 
$500.00; the State Senate cut out the rest. This part of 
the state seemed too far west to interest the lawmakers 
of eastern Nebraska. 

During this time I was also working for an appropri- 
ation from the United States Congress, and through the 
influence of Congressman A. C. Shallenberger a bill was 
introduced in Congress, and by his sincerity and elo- 
quence, Mr. Shallenberger succeeded in getting the sum 
of $7,500.00 appropriated. 

Sam B. Davis, Superintendent of the Indian School at 
Genoa, was appointed by the government to let the con- 
tract for the monument and to superintend the erection 
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of the same. R. P. Colling, of Indianola, Nebraska, se- 
cured the contract for building the monument and it was 
ready for dedication on September 26, 1930. 

For dedication day I arranged what I felt was a suit- 
able program. In giving the address of welcome, J. W.’ 
Reutzel of Trenton said in part: ‘‘I hope that some day, 
somewhere, a monument will be erected as a memorial 
to the last battle fought between the civilized nations of 
the world, as this monument here represents the last 
battle between two Indian tribes.’’ 

Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, in behalf of the State Historical 
Society, reviewed pioneer life among the Indians, having 
them for playmates during her childhood. Mrs. Sheldon 
said: ‘‘This Monument is the first one to be erected in 
Nebraska by federal appropriation.’’ 

Governor Arthur J. Weaver in sending his regrets 
that he could not be present to give an address, sent 
the following message to be read for him: ‘*But what 
availed it to the Sioux to wipe out the Pawnee and ap- 
propriate their hunting grounds only to have those same 
hunting grounds appropriated by a still more powerful 
foree—the all-conquering white man? The Battle of 
Massacre Canyon was not only disastrous to the Pawnee 
but also to the Sioux, for the time had come when the 
plow would replace the rifle and the hunting grounds 
would be converted into cultivated fields. Nebraska was 
on the eve of fulfilling its destiny as the home of a 
civilized people producing food for millions.’’ 

‘‘The Monument which you are dedicating not only 
commemorates the last battle of the Pawnee and the 
Sioux; it also marks a new era when the white man ac- 
quired sovereignty and began the building of a new 
state. May it ever stand as a monument to the sacrifice 
of the Red Man whose domain the white man has con- 
verted into a domicile for millions and a mighty nation 
of industry and progress. ”’ 

The presence of two daughters of the late J. W. 
Williamson, of Genoa, at this service, added interest to 
the program. Both of these ladies, Mrs. Peterson and 
Mrs. Matson, gave short talks eulogizing their father and 
very touchingly referred to their invalid mother’s devo- 
tion to him in urging them to attend this ceremony of 
dedication to represent their father. 
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The dedication address was delivered by Congress- 
man A. C. Shallenberger of Alma, who eloquently pro- 
claimed the Republican Valley had been the best buffalo 
hunting ground in the west. He reviewed briefly the 
early Indian battles and dwelt at length on the Battle 
of Massacre Canyon, lauding the bravery of the Pawnee 
in their gallant fight against the overwhelming force of 
the Sioux, who were their hereditary enemies 

I had secured a public address system which was in- 
stalled on the ground that enabled everyone of the 5000 
people present to hear distinctly every word that was 
spoken. 

Nearly ten years elapsed between the birth of my 
idea for a marker for this battleground and the consum- 
mation of my dreams, the erection of this grand memor- 
ial. It was a long, hard fight, and often very discourag- 
ing, but my final triumph fully rewards me for the strug- 
gle. On dedication day, the people of Trenton as well as 
of southwest Nebraska, joined hands with me in congrat- 
ulations and words of appreciation for obtaining this 
marker for this part of the state. 

Soon after the visit of Mr. Williamson and his party 
to Trenton about ten years ago I organized the Massacre 
Canyon Memorial Association as a means of creating 
interest and getting money for a marker. 

When the time was approaching for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the battle, Mr. Otis and I decided to celebrate 
the event by having appropriate speeches. We attempted 
to get the Commercial Club to assist and have a larger 
celebration and after considerable difficulty got a com- 
mittee appointed to help us. We saw by the Denver Post 
that a band of Sioux Indians were showing in Denver, 
and getting in touch with them, got them to come to 
Trenton to show for us at our celebration. It happened 
that among this band of Indians were several who had 
taken part in the Battle of Massacre Canyon, which of 
course added much to the interest of the entertainment. 
Since then we have celebrated each year the anniversary 
of this battle and have called the celebration the Massacre 
Canyon Pow-Wow. These celebrations were at first for 
the purpose of creating interest in the memorial, but 
they have proven so popular that they will probably con- 
tinue for many years to come. 
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DEDICATION PROGRAM 
MASSACRE CANYON BATTLEFIELD MEMORIAL 


Friday, Sept. 26th, 1930—1:00 P. M. 


Musie : . - : - Trenton Concert Band 
Community Singing, ‘‘ America’ - Led by W. P. Filbert 
Invocation “ : . : - Rev. J. E. Craig 
Address of Welcome : . : - J. W. Reutzel 
Response - - - - - Mrs. A. E. Sheldon 
for the State Historical Society 
Presentation of Monument - - - R. P. Colling 
Music - : - - - Trenton Concert Band 


Community Singing, ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ 


Dedicatory Address - - Hon. A. C. Shallenberger 
Unveiling of Monument - W. D. Otis and A. L. Taylor 
Music . . = : - Trenton Concert Band 


Community Singing, ‘‘Sweet By and By”’ 


Benediction - - - - Rev. E. C. Grice 
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Response to Address of Welcome by Mrs. Addison 
Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska; Representing the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 


Nebraska receives this first gift from the Federal 
Congress at Washington marking historic sites within 
our state with profound sentiments which cannot ad- 
equately be put into words. This monument marks for 
all time the climax of the conflict of the hundred years 
war between the two great Nebraska nations, the Paw- 
nee and the Sioux, for the possession of these plains. It 
marks also the passing of both the Pawnee and the Sioux 
from domination of these plains. For the white home- 
steader was already in the Republican Valley when the 
Pawnee and the Sioux fought here for supremacy their 
last battle. 

I respond to this address of weleome with a heart 
full of tender emotion and memories. For my childhood 
was surrounded by the Pawnee people. Their tepees 
were pitched close to my father’s frontier ranch (Wal- 
nut Creek Ranch) on the Overland Trail from Nebraska 
City to Denver. Their ponies and their children were 
my playmates and their camp was a protection to our 
home from the raids of the Sioux. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is the pre- 
server and the interpreter of the pioneer period; of the 
Indian Wars period; of the prehistoric period, in Neb- 
raska; to the present day people and to all the people 
who shall come hereafter. It was founded by the fathers 
of this commonwealth,—David Butler, Robert W. Fur- 
nas, J. Sterling Morton, Geo. L. Miller, Chas. H. Gere and 
their group. Their spirit still animates the members of 
our Society. Their achievements still spur us on in our 
great purpose—to make the story of Nebraska familiar 
as the story of Plymouth Rock in every Nebraska home. 

The inception of these historic monuments and these 
granite markers which stretch across our state was in the 
rooms of the State Historical Society at Lincoln. On 
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October 15, 1921, the first movement for a monument to 
mark this battlefield began on the banks of this canyon 
when four men, (Captain Lute North of Columbus, J. W. 
Williamson of Genoa, E. E. Blackman and Addison E. 
Sheldon of Lincoln) met the people of the Republican 
Valley on this spot, and held the first meeting whose 
first objective is achieved today. From the printed 
records of the Historical Society, in the Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine of December, 1921, I quote the following 
words (spoken by Mr. Sheldon) from the report of that 
meeting: 


‘“Here some day shall arise a monument fit to halt 
the traveler’s journey and claim his attention and sym- 
pathy. Upon its granite shoulder shall be deeply cut an 
inscription reminding the generations yet to be of these 
tribes which once found home upon these plains, of their 
customs, their religion, their arts, their struggles, and 
of this last great conflict between the two greatest of 
these Nebraska tribes—The Pawnee and the Sioux.”’ 


The Nebraska State Historical Society together with 
all other groups here represented, respond to your gen- 
erous address of welcome with quickened heart beat and 
deep gratitude; each responds to this marvelous meet- 
ing of pioneers, empire builders, leading citizens, state 
and local officials, farmers, ranchers, their wives and 
children and (back of all) the representatives of the 
Pawnee and Sioux nations,’ met here to pass the pipe 
of peace upon this battle ground; each responds to all of 
these with a fresh purpose and a renewed devotion to 
its work. . 


As the prophet, promoter and guardian of historical 
memorials and monuments in Nebraska the State His 








1INo Pawnee were present at the dedication. The following Sioux 
from Rosebud attended: Arnold Iron Shell, Chas. Picket Pin, Frank 
Picket Pin, Shout At, Mrs. Shout At, Sally Shout At, Eliza Four 
Feathers, Lizzie Bullman, Otto Walking Crow, Silas Eagle Elk, Wm. 
Sitting Bear, Wm. Bear Shield, Richard Night Chaser, Chas. Swift, 
Red Goose, Clark Little Thunder, Mrs. Clark Little Thunder, Winnie 
Little Thunder, Mercy Eastman, Ellis Little Thunder, Mark Little 
Thunder, Carl Little Thunder, Francis Night Chaser, Minnie Night 
Chaser, Jennie Swift, Levi Eagle Chief, Mrs. Levi Eagle Chief; 
Clarence L. Cordry was in charge. 
At this dedication and at the Pow-Wows of 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
1929, old age kept Massacre Canyon Battle veterans from attending 





Massacre Canyon Monument Dedication 


torical Society joins heartily with all present in express- 
ing its gratitude and appreciation to all the people and 
groups who have made this monument possible. Among 
these are included the Memorial Association with A. L. 
Taylor as its president, the American Legion, the officers 
and people of Hitchcock and Red Willow counties and 
of Trenton, the southwest Nebraska press and schools, 
Superintendent Davis of Genoa Indian School, the con- 
tractor Mr. Colling, the Pawnee and Sioux Nations, 
Governor Weaver for his intelligent sympathy and co- 
operation in these projects, Senators Norris and Howell 
and not least among them all,—Ex-Governor A. C. 
Shallenberger who won the appropriation here expressed 
in granite and bronze by his own genius and eloquence 
on the floor of Congress. 
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MASSACRE CANYON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sources 
(In Nebraska State Historical Archives) 


Shallenberger, A. C., Stenographic copy (corrected by author) of 
address at 1930 Annual Meeting of Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

Documents and Reports on Massacre Canyon in files of Indian Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Copy. 

Ricker, Judge E. S., Interviews, MS. 

Government Specifications for Massacre Canyon Monument. Copy. 

Sheldon, Margaret E. Thompson, Address at Dedication, September 
26, 1930. 

Record of Indian visitors at Massacre Canyon Pow-Wows, 1923-1930, 
from Register of the Massacre Canyon Memorial Association. 
Copy. 

North, Luther H., Life of North Brothers, MS. 

McCoy, Judge A. T., Address at 1929 Annual Meeting of Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

Watkins, Florence, Early History of Red Willow County, typewritten 
article. 

Massacre Canyon letters, pioneer reminiscences, and documents. 


Published Material 


Andreas, A. T., History of Nebraska, Western Historical Company. 
Chicago, 1882, pp. 967-968. 

Bratt, John, Trails of Yesterday, University Publishing Company, 
Lincoln. 

Bruce, Robert, The Fighting Norths and Pawnee Scouts, privately 
published. 

Burgess, William, pamphlet story of the Pawnee’s last buffalo hunt, 
published by Ed. Burgess. 

Cody, W. F. (Buffalo Bill), Story of the Wild West, 1888. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report, 1873, Washington, 
i od 

Dodge, R. I., The Hunting Ground of the Great West, London, 1878, 
pp. 373-374. 

Dunbar, John B., “The Pawnee Indians”, Magazine of American His- 
tory, Volume IV and V. (No mention of Massacre Canyon. 
Good account of habits and customs—hunting, warfare, etc.) 

Grinnell, George Bird, Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Bat- 
talion, Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 
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——_—_—-—~-——— Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Nebraska History Magazine, “The Last Nebraska Battlefield and the 
Sioux-Pawnee War.” Volume IV No. IV. Other brief notes 
Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, “Last Battle of the 
Pawnee with the Sioux,” Volume XVI pp. 165-167; “Pawnee-Sioux 
Massacre,” Volume XVII pp. 38-39; “Report on Historic Sites,” 
Volume XVIII pp. 216-228; “Battle of Massacre Canyon,” Vol 

ume XIX pp. 50-53. Other brief notes 

Paine, Bayard H., Pioneers, Indians, and Buffaloes, Curtis Enterprise, 
Curtis, Nebraska. 

Sheldon, Addison E., Nebraska, The Land and the People. 

————_—_—___——- History and Stories of Nebraska. 

U. S. Congress Bills and Reports. H. R. 9194, 70th Congress, Ist 
Session; H. R. 15089, 70th Congress, 2nd Session; Report No 
1146, 70th Congress, Ist Session. Printed copies 

Williamson, J. W., The Battle of Massacre Canyon, pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Republican Leader, Trenton, Nebraska 


Newspapers 
(In Society Archives) 


seatrice Express, August 14, 21, 1873 

Lincoln State Journal, January 13, 1929; March 16, 1930; September 
27, 1930 

Trenton Register, October 21, 1921; August 3, 1923; August 8, 1924; 
July 17, 1925; August 7, 1925; July 23, 1926; August 12, 1927; 
August 10, 1928; August 9, 1929; September 26, 1930; October 
3, 1930. 

Trenton Republican Leader, October 21, 1921; August 3, 1923; Au 
gust 15, 1924; July 17, 1925; July 30, 1926; August 12, 1927; August 
10, 1928; August 9, 1929; September 19, 1930; September 26, 1930; 


October 3, 1930. 
Newspapers 


Nebraska State Journal, August issues, 1873—State Journal files 
Omaha Herald, August issues, 1873—Omaha World-Herald files 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT WORK 
FEDERAL PROJECTS WITH THE NEBRASKA STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


“The United States of America joined the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society on December 14, 1933, thereby making the largest 
landmark in the annals of the Society and of Nebraska History. 
Sixty years of accumulations of library, photographs, newspapers and 
museum material; a total of over half a million separate items in the 
records of Nebraska, from prehistoric time to the present, have 
awaited the aid of Franklin Roosevelt and his project for the em- 
ployment of jobless educated patriots in Nebraska 

“The rescue of priceless records of Nebraska from a rainy roof 
basement, where many of them were in imminent danger of destruc4 
tion; their transfer to the security of our fire-proof State Capitol and, 
beyond all this, the remarkable progress in the past year of cleaning, 
cataloguing, indexing and labeling.—these materials constitute a 
drama of surpassing interest to the people of Nebraska and especially 
to those charged with their custody and preservation.” 

So read the first two paragraphs of Superintendent A. E. Shel- 
don’s Report of October 6, 1934. They express admirably the im 
mense value of the services rendered by the able and industrious 
men and women engaged in the work of the Society the past two 
years. 

These jobless people were assigned to work on Nebraska State 
Historical Society projects through the cooperation of the federal 
agencies which were charged with carrying on the President's drive 
against unemployment in our country, namely, the Civil Works Ad 
ministration, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the 
Works Progress Administration, conveniently referred to as C. W. A., 
F. E. R. A., and W. P. A. respectively 


Nebraska State Historical Society C. W. A. Projects. 

The first project to be awarded to the Society included three peo- 
ple, started December 14, 1933, and continued until February 22, 1934. 
One person was utilized in doing editorial and research work on 
Volume XXII of the Nebraska Historical Society Publications. Two 
were employed in the Museum, conditioning, cataloguing, organizing 
and displaying historical museum material that had been accumulated 
and stored during sixty years for lack of space and funds. 

Beginning February 23, 1934, another project was allowed to run 
to May 1. Six men and women (four in the editorial and historical 
department, two in the Museum) were employed on this project. In 
addition to doing research and editorial work on Volume XXII of 
the Publications, and continuing the work in the Museum, a start was 
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made on the following: (1) Indexing Society Publications—a cum- 
plete and comprehensive index of Magazines, 1918 to date, and of 
bound volumes from 1885 to date; (2) Preparing, editing and typing 
accumulations of historic manuscripts for the Historical Society files; 
(3) Indexing the 25,000 pictures in the State Historical collections 


This project was transferred to F. E. R. A. on the first of 


April. 
F. E. R. A. Cooperation. 


The work of conditioning, cataloguing, organizing, editing, etc., 
which was begun under C. W. A. was carried on under the F. E. R. A. 
through April and up to May 22. 1934 

\ vacation period ensued until July 10, when work was resumed 
with three workers and a supervisor averaging forty hours a month 
This staff was gradually increased to seventeen. The work done dur- 
ing this period included: (1) Editorial and research work on Volume 
XXII of the Society Publications; (2) Checking and typing accounts 
of pioneer history; (3) Indexing historical publications; (4) Continued 
arranging and labeling the Museum, particularly the Prehistoric Ne- 
braska Room; (5) Building and installing shelves; (6) Arranging the 
newspaper and book sections; (7) Clipping historic items from du- 
plicate newspapers; (8) Preliminary survey and classification of pho- 
tographic negatives in the Society collections 

September 15, 1934, marked the opening of the F. E. R. A. Pro- 
fessional Workers Project. Betwen twenty and thirty professional 
men and women working from 70 to 120 hours per month comprised 
the federal staff under this program. The total number of workers 
on the enlarged project varied from forty to as high as sixty 

Much work was accomplished during the life of this undertaking 
Research and editorial work for the Society Publications, making and 
organizing various indices, map making, enlarged clipping and sorting 
of clippings, were some of the activities in the historical and editorial 
department. In the newspaper and picture department, a survey of 
sixty years of Nebraska newspapers, indexing of historical pictures, 
sorting and cataloguing of early newspapers and organizing and re- 
labeling the entire newspaper collection were under way. Cleaning 
cataloguing, organizing and arranging of historic and prehistoric dis- 
plays in cases largely made by F. E. R. A. workers, map making, 
restoration of pioneer furniture and the making of filing cabinets, 
map cases, etc., for various departments of the Society comprised the 
chief items of work in the Museum 

In addition, a large amount of detailed research work, made 
necessary by an ever increasing number of inquiries relating to every 
phase of Nebraska history and progress, was carried on. These in- 
quiries by the public, which reach the Society either directly or 
through other agencies, also entail a great deal of correspondence. 
Descriptive history of the Lincoln statue on the Capital grounds and 
time of its dedication; location of the Oregon trail in Nuckolls 
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County; compilation of details about the two Plum Creek Massacres; 
determination of the political affiliation of Nebraska legislators of 
thirty years ago; an account of territorial wildcat banking, and assem- 
bling material for pageants, programs, addresses, etc., are examples 
of the varied and numerous items furnished by the Society. Much 
of the service along this line could not have been given without the 
aid of the federal workers. 

The project closed August 14, 1935, leaving much of the planned 
work partially or wholly undone. 


Work Resumed Under W. P. A. 

Except for a short F. E. R. A. project of two weeks duration in 
the first half of December, 1935, the enlarged work of the Society 
was left to the regular historical staff until December 13th. On this 
day work commenced on the new W. P. A. project which had been 
approved December 4th. Twenty-three workers and a supervisor 


comprised the staff at the outset. The number of employes, some 
of whom had been on former projects and had received much valuable 
training in the historical field, was gradually increased to the present 
force which includes a supervisor and forty-seven workers. The 
following Report of Progress for March, 1936, is an example of the 
important tasks being carried on at present: 


Editorial and Historical 


Completed copy on appendix for Volume XXII of the Society Pub- 
lications. 

Made page proof and completed final make up of Volume XVI No. 2 
of Nebraska History Magazine. 

Checked and revised the following historical summaries for the Fed- 
eral W. P. A. Writers Project: Early History, Missouri River 
Transportation, Overland Trails, and Territorial Government 

Completed card index for Volume XXII of Society Publications. 

Reorganized and compared typed index for Volume XXII of Society 
Publications. 

Started preparing copy for Volume XVI No. 3 of Nebraska History 
Magazine. 

Carried on unusually large amount of research work for the public 
and for Federal W. P. A. projects such as the American Guide, 
Archives Survey, and outstate historical surveys. 

Compiled partial list of historic manuscripts which need to be 
typed. 

Retyped about 75 to 100 historic manuscripts, averaging 3 to 4 pages 
each. 

Restored two historic maps and made tracings thereof. 

Edited and copied a territorial set of three diaries covering a period 
of eight years 

Edited and copied manuscripts of reminiscences of (1) a pioneer 
freighter and (2) an Indian trader. 
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Wrote and made up a folder on the Freeman Homestead for Beatrice 
Chamber of Commerce. The Homestead has since been declared 
a National Monument. 

Condensed, indexed and cross indexed 250 historical manuscripts 

Continued indexing Nebraska territorial newspapers. 

Typed 200 cards for Nebraska territorial newspaper index. 

Continued correcting and alphabetizing publication index ready for 
typing list thereof. 

Continued typing, revising and editing alphabetized list of publica- 
tions index, ready for printer. 

Checked, indexed and cross indexed about 300 historic cuts in Society 
files. 

Continued compilation, indexing and editing of Nebraska Annals, 2000 
cards in this file. 

Continued indexing the Reports of the Nebraska Board of Agricul- 
ture, 6000 cards in file to date 

Compiled bio-bibliographies for the following noted Nebraskans: 
(1) The Pound family, (2) Fred Morrow Fling, (3) Charles E 
Bessey, (4) Peter A. Sarpy, (5) Edward Rosewater, (6) General 
John J. Pershing, (7) William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), (8) Dr. 
George L. Miller 

Started compiling bio-bibliographies for the following: J. Sterling 
Morton, John G. Neihardt, George W. Norris 


Museum 


Collected, organized, displayed W. J. Bryan material. 

Painted and varnished 50 show cases and wall cases. 

Made 3 large cabinets. 

Made 9 show case stands containing 36 large drawers 

Rechecked and catalogued several museum items. 

Rearranged material in 15 cases. 

Checked and cross indexed membership file of several hundred mem- 


bers 


Newspapers and Photographs 


Bound 350 newspaper volumes. 

Labeled 350 newspaper volumes after binding. 

Continued arranging, relabeling and cataloguing newspaper files 

Continued work of indexing and cataloguing file of historic photo- 
graphs. 


Books and Clippings 


Continued survey and rearrangement of book section. 
Classified, mounted and alphabetized about 3000 historic clippings 


Plans for the Future 
Preliminary surveys have been made and organization of material 
is well under way. There remains in addition to much of the work 
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now under way, the making of final permanent records, an ever in- 
creasing amount of research work for the public and other state and 
federal agencies including the State Planning Board and others men- 
tioned above. Continued cooperation of the federal agencies is hoped 
for in carrying on this work 

In closing, a few words as to the value of the work to the em- 
ploye seems pertinent. The majority of those who have worked on 
the various projects have received a great deal of invaluable training 
which has enabled many to find employment in the regular branches 
of government work—Civil Service, etc.—and the various fields of 
private employment. All, it can be said, have obtained a greater in- 
sight into and developed a deeper appreciation of the history of their 


homeland, Nebraska. 





Platte County History 

Francis M. Dischner, Columbus, is writing a series of articles on 
the early history of Platte County. They appear at intervals of a 
week or two in the Columbus Daily Telegram captioned “Home 
Spun Yarns.” The first story was printed in the issue of February 
22, 1936. 


Black Hills Freighter 

Michael Kelley, a Black Hills freighter now living at Unadilla, 
recalls that he met General Custer in 1876 shortly before the Battle 
of the Little Bighorn. Mr. Kelley presented an account of freighting 


experiences to the Society. 


The Society manuscript collection totalling about 5000 manu- 
scripts was moved from the University Library to the Capitol rooms 


They are now being cross-indexed by W. P. A. workers 
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COUNTY HISTORICAL NOTES 


A Pennsylvania County Society 
The Historical Society of York County, Pennsylvania, 
is an example of a well organized county society. 


Its headquarters in the court house include a library, 
museum and manuscript collection. The library consists 
of about 2,000 volumes, mostly on history of the vicinity; 
and about 500 volumes of local newspapers, from 1789 to 
date. The museum contains photos, portraits and 
archaeological and historical relics. The library and mu- 
seum are open to the public. 


The manuscript collections include copies of local 
church registers and local cemetery inscriptions, letters, 
monographs, muster rolls, and legal paper. The use of 
these records are free to members only. A nominal fee 
paid by accredited researchers and a flat advance fee 
of $10.00 for genealogical service are research charges. 


A trained researcher, with a small staff and volunteer 
assistance, keep the work going. Annual membership 
dues are $2.00. 


County Historical List 

C. C. Howell, Fairbury, President of the Jefferson County His- 
torical Society, requested a list of county historical societies and 
county presidents. A list of sixty-one county historical organizations 


was forwarded. 


Cherry County Historical Society 
Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson reports that the Cherry County His- 
torical Society, is very active, with good attendance and increased 


membership. 


Note: This issue of the Magazine introduces this new depart- 
ment, a section devoted to the doings of the county societies. We 
expect to record the valuable activities of the local organizations. 
Send along your reports. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Montana Mack 

Major M. Manis McGurrin (Montana Mack), a patient at the 
Veteran’s Hospital at Quincy, Illinois, asks for information on Doc 
Carver. 

He describes himself as “an old time Frontiersman and former 
Indian War Scout, an old crony of Capt. Luther North, Dr. W. F 
Carver, Tom Rivington, and Dr. Richard J. Tanner (Diamond Dick).” 
He continues, 

“T was born in 1861 in the State of Montana, but moved to 
Omaha in 1869, and lived with various old time Frontiersmen 
and Buffalo Hunters until I entered the employ of the U. S. Army 
as a government scout in the year 1879 and served as such until 
1891, taking active [part] in the various Indian uprisings. x x x I 
was associated with [Dr. W. F. Carver] during the Buffalo days 
in the hunting and trapping business, where for several seasons 
our headquarters were on and near Mud Springs.” 


Bettelyoun Manuscripts 

Mrs. J. W. Waggoner and Mrs. Susan Bettelyoun, daughter of 
James Bordeaux,! are collaborating in the preparation of a series of 
articles about Indians and fur trading of the Great Plains 

Manuscripts completed and filed in the Society Files include: 
“Lone Dog Winter Count,” “Bordeaux, the City and the Family,’ 
“Two Face and Blackfeet,” “The Battle of Ash Hollow,” “At Fort 
Laramie”—1837-1852, “Annuities,” and many short biographies and 


sketches of Indians, trappers and traders, 1830-1900 


Brown County Homesteaders 

Mrs. O. H. Gillespie, Madison, Nebraska, recounts the difficulties 
of an 1884 homestead in Brown County, fifteen miles north of Long 
Pine. 

“We lived in a log house covered with sod and tried for 
several years to raise crops but the hot winds and sands from 
the sandhills south of us drove us away from there. We lived 
where we could see the beautiful Niobrara and in a way we en- 
joyed it there, because we were young.” 


1A reference to Mrs. Bettelyoun in Vol. XV, No. 2 was incorrectly 
given as Mrs. Bottleyoun, daughter of Louie Bordeaux. 
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Union Pacific Ballet 

J. E. Myers sends the program of “Union Pacific,” first American 
ballet, presented April 25, 26, 27, 1934, by the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe at St. James Theatre in New York City. 

The theme of “Union Pacific” is the rivalry of the Irish and 
Chinese builders of the two sections of the transcontinental railroad, 


culminating in the joining celebration at Promontory Point 


“Hay Flats” 

Mrs. Carrie Howenstein Andre of Brawley, California, is at- 
tempting to locate the graves of her brother and sister who were 
buried near “Hay Flats” on the Niobrara in the vicinity of Ains- 
worth. Her parents moved from “Hay Flats” and took a claim near 


Ainsworth in the late ’70s. 


Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Trail 
Art Carmody of Trenton, sends thanks for a map and data on 
Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Road. He adds: 
“Dr. M. Long article [in Colorado Magazine for September, 
1935] on this road shows that it traversed only a small part of 
Nebr.—Station 18 being just below Benkleman, and stations 15, 
16, 17 being on the Prairie Dog and Sappa Creeks.” 


Real Estate 
H. D. Allen, Wymore, recalls that Julius A. Johnson, whose 
signature was on the real estate plat “doctored” to sell East Lincoln 


lots—presented to the Society by Ralph E. Mosely—was a civil 


engineer; land owner, original proprietor, and postmaster of Johnson, 


Nebraska 


Mrs. Phillip S. Rine, South Pasadena, California, a Fremont 
settler of '69, retains and values her Nebraska citizenship and Nebras- 


ka Historical Society membership. 


D. V. Blatter, of Albion, turned over the original records and 
publications of the Nebraska Territorial Pioneers Association, 
founded by Robert W. Furnas, to the State Historical Society. 
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